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In the winter term of the year 1902 the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke delivered at University College, London, a series 
of lectures on the rise of Naturalism in English Poetry, 
which met with high appreciation from large and,dis¬ 
tinguished audiences. They are here printed from the 
careful MS. which Mr. Brooke always prepared for his 
public addresses, with the slight verbal alterations 
necessitated by the change from the form of the 
lecture to that of the essay. These lectures are 
represented by the first seven chapters of the present 
volume. The remaining essays' are also printed from 
the MSS. of lectures, not connected with the above- 
mentioned course but harmonising with it and com¬ 
pleting it so fitly that the volume in which they are 
included may be said to present a coherent study of a 
particular epoch of English poetry—an epoch to which 
Mr. Brooke brought a special sympathy and a special 
knowledge, and which had a deep and still unexhausted 
influence on English literature and English sentiment. 

» In the complete edition of the work (published by Dent <5* Sons 
l.td.) the followng additional essays are included;—Shelley’s 
Interpretation of Christianity; The Poetry* of Byron; B 5 a'on s 
*' Cain.” 
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NATURALISM 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 





CHAPTER I 


DRYDEN AND POPE 


The distance in time between the last poems of Pope 
and the first of Wordsworth was nearly sixty years. 
During that time, and including the “Lyrical Ballads," 
\the spirit, method, manner, metre, melody and the 
/passion of poetry had suffered a complete and vital 
change. And the end the poets proposed to themselves 
in making poetry, and their conception of its origin and 
sources, were radically different from what they had 
been in the days of Dryden and Pope. Indeed, the 
change began before Pope's death, about the middle of 
his career. Even then, the reaction which brought us 
to Blake, Wordsworth and Coleridge took its rise. It 
was a reaction which, caused by a weariness of artificial 
and conventional poetry, went back, in order to draw 
new life into poetry, to simple human nature, and to 
Nature herself as seen in her wild and uncultivated 
beauty. And this, briefly put (it will be sufficiently 
expanded hereafter), is what is meant by the rise of 
Naturalism. 

If we date it from the middle of Pope's career and not 
from his death, it took not sixty but fully eighty years 
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to open out fully a new world of poetry—so slowly do 
the great changes of literature take place. They seem 
sudden, as if the flower rose in a single night. They are 
really the result of many causes operating silently for 
many years; and they may well be compared to the 
processes of Nature. 

As after 1730—to take a loose date—year by year 
went by, |one new element after another was thrust into 
the decaying body of the old poetrj*; and while one 
after another they hastened its decay, they also estab¬ 
lished, in and over the decay, a fresh body of life. These 
new elements were, for the most part,'different from 
one another; nor had they for a long time much con¬ 
nexion each ^vith each. They floated, as it were, in 
solution, separate one from the other. Nor could they 
unite to form the new substance of a new poetry, till 
all the elements of the old poetry had either been 
transmuted or had decayed and died. All through the 
poems of this transition-period, the spirit, and manner, 
and way of thinking concerning man and Nature, which 
belonged to the poetry of Diy’den and Pope, mingled 
with the new elements, prevented their amalgamation 
and weakened their young life and progress. The power 
of Pope's conventions is to be found in Gray and Collins, 
less in Thomson, in Johnson and Goldsmith, plainly and 
clearly in the minor poets. It lasted on in the “Satires" 
of Cowper; it is to be felt in the earliest poems of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Even in the English poems 
of Bums its apparition rises like a mournful ghost. 

In these greater men the new elements predominated 
over the olch at least so fer as this—“that these greater^ 
poets clearly prophesied in their subjects, thoughts and 
feeling, and certainly in their manner, the new life' 
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which was coming.” The red and withered leaves of \ 
the past still hung, like those of the wintr>' oak, uj^n \ 
their branches, but the branches were already growing 
green with the buds of spring. To read Colhns' “Ode I 
to Evening” is almost to read a poem of \\’ordswortli. I 
It even suggests the note of Keats. And its manner and 
metre are as new and bold. 

But in the inferior men, like the W’artons and others, 
the artificial elements of the previous school so prevailed, 
as a clinging spirit, that the poetry of these men had no 
vitality, and it died. Before 1780, there w’as a com¬ 
plete exhaustion of the transition-poetiy', as great an 
lexhaustion as there was after the deaths of Byron, 
Ishelley and Keats. Then, out of the silence, in which 
fancy pictures the waiting of the world for a new birth, 
Cow’per and Bums arose, in w’hose w’ork Nature was 
born again in poetry. W^at remained of the old elements, 
as in Cowper’s satirical poetr3^ was too small a quantity 
to injure the immense preponderance of the living, active 
elements. But the full deliverance had not yet come. 
Certain conventions still hindered the assimilation of all 
the new elements into one living, active child, with no 
trace of the old man in his movement, no savour of the 
artificial in his voice, no halting in his melody, and with 
all the future in his eyes. 

In the ” Lyrical Ballads,” Wordsworth and Coleridge 
delivered the young God of a New Poetry from his 
swaddling clothes; Nature was his mother, suckled 
him into strength and followed him with maternal 
\ love and inspiration for thirty years, till, having over- 
\ strained his manhood, he breathed his last in Keats. 
iThis is the story of a hundred years; the pregnancy, 

I carrying, birth and manhood of Naturalism in English 
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I poetry. Its strong and beautiful manhood, worn with 
I its passion for revolution, for fullness of life, died with 
[ Shelley, Keats and Byron. There was then a period 
after their deaths of silence or inefficiency. But, it had 
left a child behind it; one of its own blood, of its own 
methods, of its own imagination. For ten years or so 
this boy grew in silence, hidden vmder the movements 
of the English world and, as they developed, it devel¬ 
oped; till, when they broke fortli, all armed, into the 
light, another young God of Song broke forth with 
them; and the second child of Naturalism, deeply 
related to the spirit of the first, but different in its 
development and creations, first inspired Bailey, Tenny¬ 
son and Browning, and a host of minor poets; then, 
working through changed circumstances and a profound 
\ change of thought, ^ed Clough, Arnold, Swinburne, 

» Rossetti, and died in Morris. It has also left another 
child behind it, whose multitudinous efforts to express 
itself we hear hour by hour and day by day. What 
the child will be, with what voice it will speak, what 
passion and thought it will have, when it has grown 
to full youth, when it has assimilated and co-ordinated 
its disjected elements into one self-conscious being, we 
\cannot tell. But one thing is i>lain. It will be still a 
[child of Naturalism. It will be still romantic, even if its 
predominant thought and passion be (as I think it will 
be) socialistic, in the widest and most ideal sense of the 
r term* 

With this broad outline of a century’s poetry, I come 
to the particulars of the change. What reasons rar> be 
given for it; reasons contained, not in mere theory, but 
in the course of things and in the constitution of 
human nature; that is, in the circumstances prevailing 
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at the time, and in the way men felt in those cir¬ 
cumstances ? 

I. The first of these reasons is that the poetry which 
preceded the change had lost its force, that rough, 
natural, primaeval strength which, untrained, is savage 
in utterance, but which, trained and tamed, is an 
element without which the finest poetry cannot be. 
Dryden possessed it, used it, and his verse, both in 
manner and matter, rings v-dth it. Mighty are the 
sinews, bold and loud the tramp of the horse he rides. 
This rude, natural power which more or less pervades 
his poetry w’as a remnant of the Elizabethan genius, of 
the genius of an age which saw and felt the world as a 
j^oung man who had retained something of the naivete 
of a child would feel it. It w'as but a remnant, for Dryden 
had artificialised his poetry by too much reverence for 
technic, and denaturalised it by subordinating passion 
to intellectual wit. But the remnant of natural impulse 
was in it still, and the force which comes from it. And 
even in the “Satires” and in political poems like the 
“Hind and the Panther” natural passion, sometimes in 
coarse forms, breaks out with astonishing eagerness, and 
adds to the intellectual exercise another and a more 
enduring power than that of intellect. 

Pope followed him with the Scime intellectual kind of 
poetry. But he fined and refined ever>'thing—verse, 
manner, thought and style. And in doing so he lost or 
nearly lost Dryden’s force. The bold, masculine, ^amtic 
elements disappeared. The “natural man” which had 
descended to Dryden from the Elizabethans was made 
by Pope into the “artificial man.” Even in the coarse¬ 
ness which is to be found in both these poets, the 
difference is seen. Dryden’s coarseness was primaeval. 
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of a savage actuality. Pope’s coarseness was invented 
and feeble—a coarseness artificially wTought out in 
the study at his desk, not drawn from any bold 
experience. » 

j This is the same in higher matters. In satire Dryden’s 
I weapon was the sabre. It struck with all the weight of 
that arm. But its edge was ^oiind to so keen a sharp¬ 
ness that it cleft its enemy hke an apple. Behind the 
sharpness there was weight and power, 
j Pope's weapon was the rapier. It was as deadly as 
fthe sabre but it lacked weightj and it wore out more 
quickly than the sabre, so that, when his own use of 
it was done, no one could use it after him. It had 
thinned away into a piece of wire. 

Ev'en in the speech of satire these men are different, 
and the difference consists in Pope’s loss of force. 
Dry'den’s work is done in large outline; it has relation 
I not only to the men he is satirising but to the whole 
( of human nature; its voice is bold and loud, as of a 
' northern w^rior. I^ppe's satire is thin, it confines itself 
topersons, it has no relation,to .the. greater woUd beyond 
his clique, and its voice, both sharp and querulous, rises 
sometimes to a shriek of feeble acuity. 

, Again, Dryden's didactic paetrv was of the poet him- 
\ self; and concerned with matters in which he was involved 
^nd took an active interest. The force of personality 
was behind it. Pope’s didactic poetry adopted a feeble 
philosophy, not his own; and it was put into verse 
more exquisite than fitted the philosophy, or than it 
deserved. There was but little personal force behind it, 
little personal conviction. To feel its power in his life, 
to write for love of it, was beyond him. That would 
have been natural. But all he cared for was to give it 
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the most exquisite, concise, witty, finished expression he 
could. In that he succeeded, but it a highly artificial, 
not a natural or passionate expression. At last, when 
Pope’s best work was done, the impression left on the 
world was that force of passion and of thought had left 
the school. Men began to say: “Wliere shall we find 
Power once more, that which not only describes human 
life, but which also impels it forward into hope and 
action?” No answer came as yet, but they blindly 
stretched forth their hands to the deep sources of Power 
in the natural, not artificial, feelings of man to man; 
and in Nature herself, not in her artificial gardens, but 
in her wild originality. And there, after a time, they 
found Power again in poetry. 

2/ Then again, the poetry of Pope was a poetry of 
soci^yin the. city; of smart society, as in ‘ The Rape of 
thfi Lock”; of the characters of literary^ and public men 
and women in a cultured society, even in a clique; a 
poetry of praise and satire, but chiefly of satire; a poetry 
oLcaste and party, and finally a philosophic poetr3A-with 
morality attached, to it, such morality as governs the 
SQrial world at play with, thought, but shrinking from 
experience. They discussed mankind, but they knew 
nothing of mankind beyond their caste and their culture.) 
What had sdeh a poetry, with such subjects, to do, or to 
match itself, with the splendid and infinite range of the 
highest of the arts, with the great subjects, full 
destinies of history and of the human heart, of which 
the Greek and Roman and Hebrew poets had treated ? 
What had it to do with the art by which Shakespeare 
had unlocked the treasures of human nature, and Milton 
the deep things of God and man, and all the lyrists of 
England the infinite varieties of love? What had it to 
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do with the unknown re^ons of the spirit, hungering for 
eternal satisfaction, for joy and life and beauty and the 
vaster love? What had it to do with the vast, undeter¬ 
mined questions of faith and morality, which were 
silently seething in the multitude of men and women, 
all over Europe, men and women who knew nothing of 
literature and philosophy but who were seeking their 
way out of crime and misery and starvation and the 
horror of life; whose philosophy was contained in this: 
“What shall we eat to-morrow?’'; whose morality 
ended in this: “When shall we slay our tyrants?”; 
whose faith was this: “God ^viIl destroy kings, church 
and noblesse”? Untouched, unfelt, as it were unknown, 
were all these elements in the poetry of Pope. was 
impossible that a poetry which did not include these 
subjects—the romantic subjects of human life and of 
the soul—the crying of man for redemption from wrong, 
should satisfy mankind in England.) fthere must have 
been thousands in his time who were thirsting for these 
subjects to be felt, voiced, and represented in poetry, 
perhaps unconsciously but passionately thirsting for 
realities.i In this thirst was_ one of the roots of the 
romantic, revolutionary and natural poetry which in 
two generations rose lik^a gbd'intp the _glqry of his 
youth. ^(But th^thirst was silen ^;} I have saidQ^t was 
perhaps unconscious” of Ifs'’cause. 1 ^or_poetry was in 
the hands of a few who kept it within the limits of their 
n^ow int^ests; it was poetiy ^in a park surrounded by 
high walls/) The people were Ignored, not admitted; 
mankind even beyond the City of London was scarcely 
recognised. And all the impulses which surge upwards 
from the people, and break in awakening waves upon 
the poet’s heart, were utterly unknown to the school of 
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Pope. It was no wonder that they lost power, no wonder 
they decayed. 

The poetry of smart society is naturally ephemeral. 
It is bom and dies vdth the special society. When it 
arises again, it arises in a different society and has a 
different form, and dies, in its turn. Nvathout leaving 
any children. It has not the continuity of Nature. -It* 
is. however, often charming. ^Mien done by a gemus| 
like Pope, it is exquisite. ^‘The Rape of the Lock wdl 
always sat^y and please ns, when we choose to breathe 
its atmosphere, by its unsurpassed workmanship, by its 
fantastic machinery"J where the Sylphs are as artificial 
as the society, by the concinnity of its diction, by its 
French picturesqueness, and by its porcelam fineness of 
detail. /It is flimsy, but it is the glorification of flimsi- 
ness. The only fault to be found with it is—that it is 
overworked^ that even its exquisite technic is too plainly 
technical, that, in fact,(it is even more artificial than the 
society it treats of; that Pope, when he wrote, was rnuch 
more in love with his own skill than with his subjecL 
We may say that it is human; it describes a foolish 
tiling, but a thing which exists^but how little and futile 
a piece of humanity! A pretty rag of human life is aU it 
touches, a tasselled bit of the silken fringe of that vast 
web into which are woven the stem and s<^emn \yonders 
of the tragedy and comedy of mankind.;; Imagination, 
the giant power, has nothing to do with it^ nor Thou^t, 
nor Passion. And mankind desired more than that 
from the greatest of the arts. It was inevitable tr^t a 
deeper, more serious, more natural poetry should be 
demanded, and the demand created the supply^ _ 

Pope himself felt that call and answered it m hrs 
^‘Satires,*' his ‘'Characters."-his "Essay on Man, his 
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Epistles" and "Moral Essays." But th.is philosophical 
poetry was like that of the smart society, only of its time, 
and of no depth; powerless, through want of nature, to 
exalt or comfort the universal heart of man) Poetry has 
its own philosophy and does not explain or versify the 
metaphysics of the schools that change from age to age. 
It seeks to find and, if possible, to express, the eternal, 
the infinite, the primaeval and universal elements in 
human nature, the ideas underneath all philosophies, the 
passions whose forms are as numberless and as varied as 
the leaves of all the forests of all the universe. It goes 
down, to answer every question, to the "Mothers" where - 
they sit in their central Cavern and give birth to all the 
worlds. When we think of that, we cannot take Pope’s 
philosophical poetiy^ seriously and we know that the 
world of England would incessantly cry for more than it 
could bring; "Take us back to the springs of Human 
Nature.’/ 

As to the satirical poetry, it also was of the transient 
society of the day. It touched with one hand the upper 
class, the politicians, the celebrated men in fashion and 
literature, the faddists, the collectors, nor did it omit 
the women. It touched with another hand the poor and 
wretched scribblers in politics or poetrv. It praised well, 
and it scarified and flayed alive the feeble, slanderous 
and filthy crew who attempted to live by calumnv and 
perished by their own stupidity; But satire is always 
transient. Its very nature is to die of exhaustion. Its 
own venom poisons it. It does no good to the world of 
man, and folk in the end get tired of that which brings 
no good to them. It attacks evil by revealing evil 

The Mothers. A mysterious originative Power so named in 

the secow part of Goethe’s “ Fau.st." 
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instead of blasting it by revealing good. It dwells on 
evil and gives it vogue for a time by accustoming people 
to its sight. In the eyes of humanity to call the good 
good is profitable, but to call the bad bad is no good at 
all. And poetr>% one of whose offices is to reveal what 
is infinite and perfect, falls below its work when it is 
employed on the transiency of satire, when it descends 
to picture the imperfect, the imperfect which is bad. 

; Whenever we come across satirical poetr>^ as the mam 
(form of the poetr>' of any age. the poetry of that age is 
I decaying. And man, reverting to man’s natural love ot 
good, of the ideal, of all the sweet and tender things in 
hiimcin nature, began to cry out for a new school, for 
one in which the subjects should be noble, living, which 
should dwell not on the diseased, but on the healthy 
substance of humanity. That school was nsing slowly 
beneath the superficial poetry of Pope and his congeners. 
The world was pregnant with Naturalism, \Mth the 

peretry of honest human nature. ^ , ... 

CAgain, this poetry was not only superficial, it was 
Umited .3 It said its “proper study was mankmd;/ l: 5 ut 
it was mankind as seen only in the small society o^t a 
city—mankind in London only—and m literary London 
,only. It made no wide study of mankind, none of 
juniversal human nature. The vast range of humanity 
beyond London was left without sympathy—as if it did 
.not exist.( Th^as not anly insular, it was insolent not 
\only insolent, blit-Uniiitelligent.) Want of a large mtelli- 
gence is one of the marks of all isolated schools of culture 
—though it is the last thing they thmk they want. 
Common human nature, the moment it reaches a certain 
level of intelligence and begins to feel through that 
intelligence, feels the interests of mankind; and leaves 
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its isolated village where all the interests are in one 
street, or its isolated clique in the great city where all 
its interests are in its own small society, and voyages 
mto and over the great world of humanity in all its 
developments in divers nations, climates, kindreds and 
tongues. It feels the pulse (to use a banal phrase) of 
mankind, not that of a little hterary section, only great 
jin Its own opinion. Then poetry ceases to be the slave of 
,a closely mterm^ed aristocracy of culture—it marries 

becomes democratic and international 
Its artihcial and conventional representation of a few 
select types of man. intellectuaUy wrought out, passes 
mto a natural representation of hunjan nature seen 
evei^here, and is passionately wrought out with sym- 
, pathy and love. Cosmopolitanism was, in reaction from 
/ this confined and limited society, bom into men's minds 
and it soon inflamed their hearts. That also was part of 
t^he nse of Naturalism. e must dweU on that hereafter, 
but It IS well to say here, at once, that one of the leading 
ideas of Uie new poetry, even in its childish days, was 
. this of cosmopolitanism—interest, growing more and 
more pa^ionate, in the nations beyond England, in 
human life over all the earth, in human nature as human 
^ Thomson, Gray, and all the minor poets, 

^ m th^ way, were inspired by, and expressed, 

that idea* 7 he human race, not a London clique, ruled 
and revived the poet's work. It was the first breathing 
I of the Revolution, the first s^^-ing of that mighty move- 
I ment; and it arose in England, as we shall see hereafter 
before it arose m France. In it, poetry began to look 
, forward, to leave the cabined interests of the present to 
, catch the ans of the future, to live in hope for man and 
I with an ideal aim for him. It began, in fact, to get back 
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to the natural impulses of man towards his own progress, 
towards the illimitable which the nature of man presages; 
to sail to unfolding horizons—to have, to cherish, to 
wish to express man's passion for development. It 
escaped from London into the world, from artificial into 
natural thinking on the subject of mankind. 

And, along with this outlook to the future of man in 
which fresh life was hoped for, there was also, and 
concordant with it, a reversion to the past when life 
was natural, when convention scarcely existed, when the 
artificial was all but unknown, and men spoke, wrote, 
acted and thought out of the impulsive passion of the 
moment. 

In the hunger for something fresh, vital and spon¬ 
taneous in poetrj'^ as well as in life, there arose among 
the younger literary men an eager desire to read, study 
and comment upon the early Elizabethan poetry, where 
human nature had its fresh and ardent way. Shake¬ 
speare, Spenser and others were freshly worked at and 
imitated. They went even further back, and, like 
Dryden, when he wanted refreshment, drank deep of 
the natural humanity in the poetry' of Chaucer. Tim 
reversion to naturalism, that is, to the treatment in 
poetry of frank human nature in its common passions 
and in open, unstudied speech, was, side by side with 
the forward impulse to the emancipation of poetry in 
the future, one of the springs which, arising at this time, 
was destined to become a mighty river of natur^ thought 
and feeling. Among other matters, it annihilated the 
one metre in which nearly all important poetiy was 
written by P6pe and his congeners; which by its use 
had increased, almost made necessary, the. conven¬ 
tionality and artificial phrasing of verse. Poetry was 
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\tied down by this metre to one form; and it was a form 
,in which passion and natural expression of thought 
idid not receive an easy shape. The lyric measures, so 
various, so fruitful in Elizabeth’s time, and for some 
time after, were all but lost. They now began to enter 
again into poetry'. They always do, when the love of 
wh.at is natural begins, after a period of conventional 
feeling and thinking, to be v'ivid in the human race, or 
in any society. New thoughts awake new measures. 
New feelings will not be limited to one form. They claim 
their own expression in changing lyric forms. The lyric 
had not altogether died in Drydcn. It may be said to 
have perished in Pope and its perishing marks the 
perishing of passion in poetry. The world could 
not stand that loss, and before Pope’s death the 
natural passion of human nature began to re-create the 
lyric. 

Yet Pope gave something to Nature and Passion, 
theoretically. A man, like him, of consummate wit, ' 
could not fail to recognise the part which natural passion , 
plays in human life. But he had lost the power, through 
following artificial conventions in poetry, of expressing 
it. fHe said that happiness lay in the satisfaction of our 
passions, even in those that religion condemns, and he 
believed in their natural goodness. From their diverse 
struggles is bom at last, so he seems to think, the har¬ 
mony of the body and the soul, and the veritable 
personality of man. But he restrained the reckless 
abandonment of the passions by the curb of social 
necessities./ One must not injure societyThese views, 
philosophically stated, had much influence on Rousseau, 
and the vague and sentimental benevolence which was 
connected with the doctrine of curbing the passions by 
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social considerations, wrought also on Voltaire. Pope 
had much to do Nsdth the gushing philanthropy which 
preceded the French Revolution; and which, divorced 
from the duties of man and only dwelling on his rights, 
ended in, even produced, the savage cruelty, the blind 
slaughter of the Terror of the Revolution. Bloody 
revenge is often the result of philosophic philanthropy. 
It may be said that in this Pope himself laid down one 
of the foundations of naturahsm—that is, of the frank, 
vivid, passionate expression of all that is in uni\ ersal 
human nature. And where he was translated into other 
forms in cinother world of thought, the world, for 
example, which preceded the French Revolution, this 
may be said to be partly true. But he did not express 
these view’s, as Rousseau expressed them, iri a natural 
manner; but in the conventional, merely intellectual 
forms of an artificial philosophy. They w’ere quite 
devoid of that passion which Rousseau gave to them. 
Out of what Pope said another thing than that he 

intended came. , . i 

Moreover the cold Deism of Pope, w'ith its mechanical 
universe; and its God, like a steam-engine endov^d 
W’ith infinite steam-power; and with his man capable 
of no knowledge except of himself, stole away from 
humanity one of the highest capacities of its nature, 
one which was bom in the earliest savage of his very 
nature; the passion—and no p^ion is deeper—of that 
pursuit of the imknown, the invisible, the infinite, wm<m 
is at the root of aU the arts and reli^ons of mankmd, 
w'hich is the food of Imagination deprived of w'hich she 
dies, and which impels all the romantic, pas^onate and 
natural poetry of the world. In recovering that intense 
desire and in finding grounds in human nature for it. 
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Naturalism in poetry was bom again, and Pope’s arti¬ 
ficial philosophy of God and Man was slain. Out of that 
hunger for the unknown, the impossible, the perfect, for 
ideal action in the hero who represented the nearest 
approach to the divine; out of the desire, not for a 
limited happiness, for a beauty which could be attained 
by art, but for the illimitable in joy and loveliness—out 
of that desire to expand and pursue for ever—arose, as 
a codicil to Naturalism, Romanticism. And, when the 
romantic poetry had begun its work on Man, it worked 
also on Nature. When it found in Nature, not the 
mechanical universe of Pope, but the living movement 
and life of all-pervading Thought or Love, in infinite 
creation, in inexhaustible forms of Beauty, it took up 
into its poetry of Man the poetry of Nature also/ All 
romantic poetry welds into one substance Humanity 
and Nature. This was far away as yet. Naturalism 
preceded romance but romance was contained in it as 
the child is in the womb. Long after Pope was dead, 
the child was bom. But Pope had nothing to do with 
'it. All he did was to carry the artificial, with all its 
irritating limits, to so complete a form, that men were 
wearied to dea^ of it. “Give us Nature,” they cried. 
\“Give us life! Break the barriers down and let the soul 
tout.” And then, inevitably, that other cry was heard— 
rGive us Romance.” 

\ I have spoken so far of the rise of that Naturalism in 
poetry which has to do with the natmal and therefore 
passionate representation of universal human nature; 
and also, in contrast to it, of the artificial poetry which 
preceded it and, by its ignoring of it, awakened in men 
a himger for its representation. This is the more im¬ 
portant part of the subject. Historians and critics have 
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dwelt chiefly on that other part which has to do with 
the return of the love of the natural world, of Nature, as 
we r-.a11 it; and of the absence in Pope and his comrades 
of any impassioned description of natural beauty. Of 
that we have now to treat, but the other, it will be 
remembered, is the vital point. This is secondary. And 
naturally so, for till the soul is awakened to natural 
and excited feeling—to the natural sense of beauty, to 
passionate loss of self in admiration and delight, such 
as a child has in things it loves,—the power to feel 
and love the natural world, its \sTldness, its peace, its 
sublimity, its simple charm, is also unawakened.( When 
men ceased like Pope to view ail things through intellec¬ 
tual conventions, and grew into seeing like chUdren, 
through the heart, they saw then the soul within the 
outward world and the beauty which w’as the Form of 
its soul. They loved, they felt, they honoured Nature. 
Their eyes were opened to a new world. And with slow 
but doubling and redoubling passion, they pursued its 
infinities, bound them up with their human spirit, 
drank from Nature’s immortal spring and refreshed 
humanity; till, at last, the impulse found its accom¬ 
plished expression in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. 

This love of Nature was but another aspect of the 
return of the poets to the natural in man. A certain 
love of Nature, a vital interest, which man’s inte^- 
gence and feeling take in the outward world, a desure 
to harmonise its doings with our own, to picture them 
as human, to give them an intelligence and passion 
like our own, appears to have been implanted in the 
human race from the earliest times; and this seems 
to be another of those matters which divide us by an 
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unfathomable gulf from the lower animals. We can 
trace, with Darwin, the resemblances in the brutes to 
the working of our conscience, of our affections, of our 
intellect, but we cannot find in them any of the arts, 
nor of the spirit which made the arts. The making, for 
example, of nature-myths, which is a part of early 
poetry, of the artistic representation of Nature—there 
is no trace of that in the most highly organised animal. 
It was in myth-making that the poetry of Nature began. 
When Day came \valking over the hills, when Night, 
contending with him, pushed him over the cliffs of the 
horizon, when the Dragon of the Winter conquered the 
bright God of the Summer; when the Cows of Indra let 
fall from their udders the milk of the rain; when a 
thousand thousand pictures like these were made in all 
nations of the doings of the universe, when woods and 
streams, mountains and the waves of the sea were filled 
■with living creatures who were their life—the poetry of 
Nature was bom, and man's natural interest in Nature, 
rising into love, was the source within us of its birth. 
This love of Nature, developing into multitudinous forms 
as the imagination of man developed, is natural from 
the beginning to man. When it decays in the arts, and 
especially in poetr>', the human soul is becoming, so 
far, denaturalised. When it is recovered, it is a part of 
the rise of Naturalism. Men, that is to say, are getting 
back to a feeling tow'ards the world around them which 
is rooted in human nature. Or, otherwise expressed, in 
returning to human nature, they are returning to the 
natural world and the love of it. 

When Pope was writing, the love of Nature for itself 
' had qiiite decayed. There are two great subjects of 
poetry. One of these—the natural world—was gone. 
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Poetry lost half of its food. The other half of its food 
is human nature. That half was, of course, treated by 
Pope so far as he could. But we have seen how limited, 
how narrow and how artificial was his treatment of 
human nature. And this narrowness partly arose be- 
. cause he had exiled the lov'e of Nature from his poetry. 
\When poetry is best, most healthy, most herself, she 
^mingles together human nature and Nature, and the 
dove of each. Human nature is first in poetiy', and 
Nature second, but they must be together, if the poetr\ 
is to be great and passionate, simple and perceptive, 
imaginative and tender. It is a terrible business for 
poetry when it is wholly employed on man or wholh' 
employed on Nature. In either case, the poetry becornes 
thin^ feeble, unimaginative, incapable of giving impulse 
or bringing comfort. Many have reached that by only 
writing about Nature. Pope reached it by only writing \ 
about man. 

It had not been so before him. Chaucer only cared for 
quiet, ge ntle. Nature, but for it he car^ a great deab 
Shakespeare, brought up in the country, bore it with 
him to London, and returned to die among the fields 
and farms and flowers. And all his poems and plays are 
filled with records, passionately felt, of the doings of the 
Universe, of the beauty of the green woods, and the 
mountains and the sky, of the clear streams and the wucl 
creatures that haunted them, of the anger and the quiet 
of the weather. Nor is Spenser, far behind lum, and 
many of the rest of the singing birds. The Punt^s did 
not lose this love. Milton_n^de.J^atural desenpuon, ^ 
a" thing ap^t, a power, and an .example, in English 
poe^try: and, behind all. the_great events of Paradise 
Lost and Regained, Nature, in her glory and beauty. 
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spread her changing landscape. Marvell filled his natural 
world with a delicate enchantment of the spirit. The 
trees have ardours and delights, the grass thinks in his 
verse. The religious poets were not behindhand. Herbert, 
Vaughan, Herrick loved the wild country, each in ac¬ 
cordance with his character. And more than half the 
Caroline lyrics play with the trees and fields and flowers 
like children. Even close before Pope, and while Dryden 
was alive. Nature, though more and more conven¬ 
tionalised, was not left without witnesses in such short 
pieces as Parnell’s “Night Piece” and Lady Winchelsea’s 
charming “Nightingale” and “Poem on Night”; but 
these were like the sudden fleeting penitences of a bad 
man, who, touched for a moment, remembers his child¬ 
hood and celebrates or mourns over his innocence. Now, 
all was lost. The poets, the wits, the cultivated folk 
were wholly of the town. They despised or hated a 
country life. Nothing in it spoke to their hearts. In all 
its life nothing lived for them.—In-Pope's poetry this 
reached its clim^. He talked of Nature, it is true, but 
one hears in the set, soulless, artificial phrases of-descrip- 
tion that not a single true impulse came from her to him. 
The terms used and the things concerning which they 
are used, are in no living relation one to another. The 
same terms are used again and again. A dictionary of 
them might be made. When the poet wanted an adjec¬ 
tive for a tree, a stream, a mountain, he dipped into a 
box, where half a dozen descriptive adjectives were 
kept in separate compartments, one for trees, one for 
hills, etc., and used the first in the compartment that 
came to hand, it mattered not which. Natural descrip¬ 
tion was an artificial trick, not a passionate record of 
feeling. Even the Nature he described was itself artificial. 
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He painted gardens and parks laid out in imitation of 
wild Nature. When he was young, the gardens were 
formal, like those of Versailles, wliicli imitated the 
formal gardens of England. When he was middle-aged, 
he was one of the men who started gardens carefully 
wrought to represent what Nature did in the wilds. All 
the streams meandered like serpents, cliffs were built 
up, down which waterfalls fell; little groves and 
solitary trees hung over deep pools which had been 
dug out and rocks covered wdth moss which had been 
inserted. While it pretended to be nature, it was a 
triumph of artifice. But he never turned to Nature 
herself. His wild garden was as conventional as his 
description. 

This was a sad condition of things, and we may be 
sure that there were a number of persons who longed 
for some expression of the unconscious feelings of awe, 
wonder and loveliness which Nature brought to their 
hearts; or who, wearied out with artificial Nature, 
desired the real thing. Pope himself half predicted this 
reaction. He paints Villario who had spent years in 
making a park in imitation of Nature, and who was sick 
of the whole thing: 

Enjoy them you I Villario can no more; 

Tired of the scene pastures and foun tain s yield. 

He finds at last he better loves a field. 

And there was coming, even now before Pope had 
run half his career, a man who was partly to satisfy this 
cry. and heal this weariness. The hour had come and 
with the hour the man. In 1726, before Pope had 
published the “Dunciad” or the “Essay on Man“ or 
the “Moral Essays," a little Scotchman, poorly dressed 
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and hungry, came up to London with the MS. of his 
poem of “ VVinter," the first of the “Seasons," in his 
pocket. This was James Thomson, with whom the 
Naturalist poetry, both for human nature and Nature, 
began in modem English, literature. 
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CHAPTER II 


YOUNG AND THOMSON 

In our previous study it was explained what is liere 
meant by Naturalism in poetiy'. It was the return of 
poetry—in strong contrast with an artificial society and 
its literature—to a natural treatment, in unstudied song» 
of our common human nature in ail its developments 
over the known world. It treated of human nature, not 
only in the city, but in the country', not only among the 


I 


cultivated, but among all classes, not only in England, 
but in all nations. The division s made by class, by caste, 
by national hatreds ancT prejudices, by climate and by 
different grades of civilisation, were to disappear before 
it, and had already begun to disappear. It desired to 
get down to the roots of human nature, to its primal 
passions, affections, rights and duties, and to represent 
them in their thought and action; especially those of 
them which were common to all, and on the ground of 
which all men w'ere as one. In this, it was the herald^ 
of the revolutionary ideas concerning man which were; 
so stormily embodied in the French Revolution; which,' 
before that Revolution, were thrown into his own shape 
of them by Rousseau; Rousseau, on w'hom this English 
movement had a profound and far-reaching influence. 

Romanticism, which has been too much confused ^ 
with Naturalism, was one of its offshoots; was con- 
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tained in it—a part of it, but not its whole. A great 
deal of the naturalistic poetr\' was not at ail romantic. 
It described, e.g., the life of the poor as it was, and, in 
Crabbe, with the sternest reality. It concerned itself 
with the political and economic conditions of the 
labourer. It spoke of man as man. It contrasted the 
state of the oppressed with the state of the tyrants 
who oppressed them. It spoke of animals, birds and 
beasts and of man in his relation to them. It described 
Nature as she lay before the poet's eyes, in plain words; 
with none of those metaphysical and spiritual ideas 
which the Romantic connected with her. That which 
lay beneath her appearance, the spiritual substance, 
which the romantic poet was driven to conceive, is 
not to be found in a naturalist poet like James Thomson. ^ 
He knew nothing in himself of the all-pervading, all- 
creating Thought which in W’ordsworth's mind entered 
into, and was the soul of, Nature, nay, was Nature. He 
knew nothing of the creative Love which, in the thought 
of Shelley, kindled the universe it had first created and 
continued to create. He only catalogued, but with a 
seeing eye, that which he saw. His God, like Pope’s, 
was not in but outside of Nature, and this was not 
romantic; but yet, unlike Pope’s, He was a God who 
had personally and with affection to do with Man; and 
this was pure Naturalism; not, by any means, pure 
Romance. 

In these points, and in many others, the Naturalist 
poets were not romantic. They might be called— 
without the modem meaning which has grown round 
the work—realistic, i But Romance yearns for and 

A seeing eye. “ The visible world is visible to me.”—T hCophii-B 
Gautier. 
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desires the ideal. It looks back to an ideal past, which, 
indeed, it has itself made ideal; and finds there the 
beauty, the joy in life, the action it desires; and this 
was the position of Walter Scott. It delights to describe 
passionate love raised to its highest power of joy or 
sorrow. All human action at high or heroic pressure r 
was its subject. But the action_hadLta be noble, loyal, i 
true, filled and directed by the impalpable ideals of ^ . 
sensitive honour. Hence chivalry and ^ the chiv'alric i 
elements in life were dear to it; and war; and love of j 
woman; and sacrifice of self for her, and for the ideals 
of patriotism, of friendship, of faithfulness to comrades. 
Death was loved rather than life bought by fear, or a 
lie, or dishonour. Life was raised into the heroic ideal, 
above the ordinary common-sense view of it. These ^ 
were some of the subjects of romantic poetry. All the 
fine history of the past was taken into it. 

It was in the creation, of such a past that Walter 
Scott found his Romance. It was in searching back 
into such a past ideal of life that Gray borrowed the 
eagerness with which he treated in his Odes the struggle 
of Wales against Edward, and the Northern stories. 

It was brooding on such an ideal of life that stirred 
Chatterton into the first efforts of his Muse. It was 
the same excitement that set Macpherson to work. It 
was the same that so strongly wrought on Dr. Percy 
that he not only collected the old ballads, but wrote 
them up himself into a book which had an immense 
influence on the romantic movement: which brought 
the passion and power of Romance into the common 
homes of England, into the hearts of the people out of 
whom the ballads themselves had come. 

But the romantic spirit was not satisfied only with 
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the past. Its driving spirit was the idealisation of human 
life. And there were many who, looking into the 
splendour, as it seemed to them, of life in the past, and 
knowing that it had passed awav, felt the sadness which 
is so deep in Walter Scott, yet did not stay in it. They 
were too inspired by hope to remain in it. 'These looked 
forward; and Romance in them predicted a regenerated, 
perfected humanity. The passion for the Golden Age, 
not in the past but in the future, the hunger for human 
perfection, which struck its first bold note in Cowper, 
and which reached its finest music in SheIIe3’, was, as 
well as delight in the past, a result of the romantic 
^irit; and in other forms than Shelley gave it, it still 
mfluences, still lives in modern poetry*. Eager Delight 
in the past—Sadness for its loss—eager Hope for the 
future—J03' in its contemplation. These were vital 
elements in the romantic movement. They were not 
elements in the first Naturalists. 

Then, as we have seen, the Romantic left the real, the 
known, the sights and sounds and objects of sense 
behind; and went after the impossible, the invisible, 
the perfect, the unattainable on earth, the unreached 
beauty, the eternal joys, the things the spirit could 
conceive but the senses could not perceive. \ All the 
great Nature m>’ths, made by the childish imagination 
of men, were, when after\vards they were known as 
myths, sure to become the subjects of the romantic 
poet; and indeed had been (but not known as myths) 
an element in old Romance. All Faiiy’^-Iand, created 
of old by Romance, the invisible world of beings that 
haunted the woods and streams and lived in the moon’s 
dim light, again became the pleasure of Romanticism, 
but it changed its form. Oberon and Titania died, and 
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the fairies of the flowers; but every flower had its own 
spirit, and everj- stream its own goddess to a poet like 
Keats; and Wordsworth conceived a soul in every 
lonely place in the hills; and Shelley placed, even in 
ever>'^ thin bubble of vapour that the sun exliales from 
lake or river, and which floats invisible, a living lord 
of its little world; so intense was his sense of love and 
life in things. 

It was a higher reach when the Rpmantic-pur&u«d> 
after the perfect Ideas of things of which he had imper¬ 
fect experience; and hungered and thirsted to realise 
that which he knew he coulc^ never realise on earth— 
the absolute Beauty, the perfect Love, the virginal 
Truth, the immortal Life. This was a temper of the 
soul the mere Naturalist did not conceive or know; 
and, when it was conjoined with faith in God, it sent 
the Romantic beyond this world into eternity, where 
he should reach t'he perfect, realise his ideals, see the 
absolute Beauty face to face, and have power to shape 
it; and many are the p)oets wlio have pursued after, 
and realised in v'erse, this part of the Romantic’s 
temper. 

This, and much more, was the positive in Romanti¬ 
cism. Negatively, it was opposed to Classicism. The 
classic poets, such as Homer; the Greek and Latin 
dramatists, Virgil and the rest, were not opposed to 
Naturalism. On the contrary, they were naturalistic. 
Human nature,, in its noble thought and action, resist¬ 
ance to or endurance of fate, purifying its soul through 
struggle, meeting the stem decrees of the Gods vsdth 
courage, without insolence, but with an equal mind in 
the tragic and the comic of life—human nature showing 
its powers, moods, passions, conscience and intelligence 
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in varied circumstances, painted with reality, sympathy, 
even with sorrowful sternness — that was what the 
great Classic desired to render—that was his subject. 
He was so far a pure Naturalist. But he was not a 
Romantic, in the sense in which the word is used 
here, except perhaps in the “Odyssey" of Homer. I do 
not speak of the later Greek writers, who did become 
romantic. 

The great classic writers in poetrj^—except Plato in 
prose—did not pursue the unknown, the ideal, the 
invisible, though they did conceive the heroic. Their 
main object was to describe human nature as it actually 
was, when inspired by great passions, or subjected to 
tragic circumstance, in which human and natural duties 
were involved; and beyond, presiding over circumstance 
and action, inevitable Law. The romantic poet did not 
imagine the world in that fashion. 

But the main difteren^e between them was in the 
method of their art. The classic poet did his work 
according to laws, in obedience to i^es long since laid 
down as it were by Beauty herself. The early romantic 
poet was on the whole lawless. He put rules aside. 
What had been done well in the past did not command 
his work or indeed his reverence. He desired what was 
new. He sought new methods to express his new ideas. 
He made a fresh style for himself. He attempted things 
not done in the past. Indeed, when he was hot with 
thought and passion, he flung the whole past of poetry 
behind him. Of course, he lost measure, purity of note, 
temperance in expression; the spirit of order, tran¬ 
quillity, clearness, simplicity; the power to restrain 
extremes, whether of ornament, illustration, or the use 
of copious material; the knowledge of where to stop. 
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of what to leave out. And it is to this loss that we 
owe the bad composition, the violence, the obscurity, 
the sensationalism, the crude colour, crude phrases, the 
piling up of words on words, with which the romantic 
poet has far too much to do. 

Nevertheless, the Classicism of English poetry had 
now, at this time, become a dr\’, withered tree. It had 
lost all the noble Naturalism of the great classic poets. 
It was nothing more than the following of certain classic 
methods of verse, composition and phrase, without 
feeling, or Nature. These methods and rules, having 
lost their heart, were summoned to die, and they met 
their doom. ' They had ruled poetry before and for a 
great part of the eighteenth centuiy'^. And their rule had 
become oppressive. They limited the natural outgoings 
of the soul of poets, forced them to write in settled 
metres and in a settled form; in neither of which the 
fresher thoughts and feelings of men could find easy 
and natural expression; and finally insisted on their 
writing in one metre only. Poets were under the Law, 
not under Grace. And the Law had lost the life it 
originally possessed, and had become merely ceremonial 
—a law of sin and death to the poetic spirit longing to 
be free to speak, in whatever way it liked, of all it 
thought and felt. A great reaction against the oppres¬ 
sion of this worn-out and ceremonial classicism was sure 
to come. It was now at hand, and the immediate result 
was the creation of fresh lyrical measures, every fresh 
feeling freely seeking its own form of expression; the 
recovery of the Elizabethan freedom; a host of new 
experiments in poetry, a rush forward into the liberty 
of a new poetic life. Blank verse was restored by 
Thomson and Young. Gray and Collins re-created the 
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Ode and the Lyric. When Bums, Blake and Cowper 
came, poetic expression had altogether escaped from 
the classic tyrannies. 

At the same time—curiously as some would say, but 
naturally, as I think—the poets, having put aside the 
artiftciaf Classicism of Pope, and its false limits, went 
back to the great models of classic poetry-, studied 
them, not tlirough the spectacles of Pope and his school, 
but with their own eyes and heart. And they found 
them not artificial, but natural; and employed directly 
on universal human nature. This fell in with, and 
assisted, the growing Naturalism and was taken up into 
it. Collins and Gray endeavoured to revive in poetry 
“ the just designs of Greece.” But they did this with the 
freedom that the romantic spirit nourished in them. 
There was then, in this transition period, a mingling 
together of the classic and the romantic spirit, along 
with the Naturalism of both, which produced a peculiar 
type of poetry, an isolated typfel And when we wish to 
realise what that type was, we should read the poems 
of Gray and Collins. They stand alone in England. 
Differing from one another in many ways, they are at 
one in this: they represent a combination of the classic 
' spirit with romantic methods, and sometimes romantic 
thinking. They add Naturalism to both, but the 
Naturalism is not pure. It is still affected by a lingering 
conventionality in their diction. They had not quite 
got clear of Pope and his ways. 

I have now tried to describe some of the elements of 
this, time of change and growth—the artificial poetry of 
Pope and his school; the rev^olt from that into Natural¬ 
ism, into a direct treatment, with the poet’s eye fixed 
steadily on his subject, of univ’ersal human nature and 
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‘Of the natural world. This brought with it the element 
of cosmopolitanism—interest in the whole known world 
—in man as man. Then came the awakening of the 
romantic spirit; first shown in the escape from the 
classic rules and measures as they were ceremonialised 
into laws that limited the freedom of poetry; and once 
that spirit was bom it grew with speed in France and 
England. Then came, in Gray and Collins, the return, 
not to the classic rules, but to the true classic NaturaHsm, 
with a free reverence for the classic Temperance. Mingled 
with all this change, there was a profound melancholy 
which was romantic; and a great development of the 
love of wild and solitary- Nature, which was Naturalism. 
Thus, in 1730, and in the years that followed, we 
are at the beginning of things; we watch the first 
efforts of a new life in poetry. All the new elements 
were as yet uncombinecl, each of them running now 
in one direction, now in another; making unrelated 
experiments, having no clear tendency. No master 
mind as yet absorbed them and united their energies 
towards one goal. There was fermentation, but not 
much wine. 

This confusion makes the progress of the new life of 
poetry difficult to follow. The best way to expose it is 
to dwell on the work of the more important men who 
carried it forward. Each of these did his own part 
in the making of the novel world of song. The first of 
these men Wcis Edward Young, the second was James 
Thomson. I will take Young first, though the “Seasons" I 
preceded the “Night-Thoughts" by nearly ten years. 
For Thomson in this Progress of Poetry holds and 
deserves the most important place. 

Young did not do half so much to forward it, nor Was 
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he so good a poet. He was more a swelling rhetorician 
who clothed poetical commonplaces in gorgeous ora¬ 
torical garments. His set outcries concerning Nature, 
and Night, and Time, and other abstractions of Fancy, 
are written to the music of a rolling, sometimes majestic 
blank verse and are conducted like a pompous proces¬ 
sion not of men and women but of images of them. The 
verse, with its full-sounding words, conceals the poverty 
and commonness of the ideas. When his poetry is 
translated, as for instance into French prose, one sees 
the nakedness of the land. The ideas—if we may call 
them so—have lost the evaporating grandeur, so far as 
it goes, of the verse. Now and again, he has passages 
of natural and noble poetry', whenever, as it were by 
chance, he happened to be sincere, and then the rc^ 
excellence of his verse being supported by true feeling 
and the unsought-for thoughts that belong to it, makes 
his work fine; but this is rare. And it is scarcely worth 
a student's time to do more than dip into Young, if he 
be in search of poetry^ 

All the same, the influence, which one may truly call 
enormous, he had on the ContmeiU, both on France and 
Gennany; the “gen'erarTefiiTentation,’' even translated, 
that his “Nights" made among a nation frivolous and 
gay, makes us understand that there was more in him 
than we can see. The fact is, however, not that there 
was more good stuff in him than we see, but that the 
sentimental, serious melancholy he voiced in his subject 
had become' a tendency of the time. It was a reaction 
from the light, trivial, gay, satirical poetry which 
preceded it—a new matter for imagination and fancy 
to work upon. This melancholy, this brooding on the 
sadness of life and death, on the sorrowful fates of men. 
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and on all the images and scenes in Nature; moonlight, 
and night, and the grasses of graves and the dim, hoarse 
rolling of the sea—was the first element, in time, of the 
new romantic movement; and Young was its voice. It 
was a sadness which had something enchanting in it, 
both for youth and age.\' It soothed the old—it drama¬ 
tised life for the young—it seemed momentarily to fill 
the vast void which the contemplation of the immensity 
of Nature and the limited and transient nature of man 
left in the soul. There was an elegiac pleasure in it. It 
seemed profound, and was shallow; it seemed full of 
thought, it was only full of self-contcmplation. It hit 
tlse time and its temper—it hit the reaction. \ ^ 

And for twenty years Young was incessantly translated 
both into prose and verse on the Continent; and not 
only his “Nights,” but his other work. And he lasted 
far beyond tl.ose twenty years. Voltaire mocked him, 
but scarcely any other foreigner, save Grimm, who was 
cold. Rousseau dipped deeply into him, and drew from 
him support for his own profound melancholy. Diderot 
admired him. Robespierre kept him by his bedside 
during the Terror. Camille Desmoulins read him, with 
Hervey*s “Meditation on Tombs,” the night before his 
execution. Bums knew him off by heart. Chateaubriand, 
Byron (to descend to later times), all the leatung Roman- / 
tics in France and England, read and fed v. ith him their' 
melancholy, that melancholy which is, 1 repeat, one of 
the roots of the romantic movement—a root which grew 
gradually in England into form—passing through Gray, 
Collins, Beattie, the Wartons, Cowper, till it culminated 
in Byron and Walter Scott. 

For this. Young is worth our study. We see the plant 
when first it shot above the earth. Let us read one 
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passage so that we may feel his way and hear the pomp 
of his verse. 

Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose 
I wake: how happy they who wake no morel 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 

1 wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wretched desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 

Though now restored, 'tis only change of pain— 

A bitter change!—severer for sex'cre; 

The day too short for my distress; and night. 

E'en in the zenith of her dark domain. 

Is sunshine to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne. 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 

Silence how dead! and darkness how profound! 

Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds. 

Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause 
An awful pause 1 prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled! 

Fate! drop the curtain; I can lose no more. 

It is enough for us. We feel in it that the melancholy 
has been carried into extremes—such extremes as a 
man who has discovered a new vein is likely to indulge 
himself in. And the sepulchral gloom is so deep that 
one also suspects its sincerity. And we suspect it justly. 
Young was not sincere. The lingering insincerity of the 
society to which he belonged stole into his work, as it 
had stolen into his character. He was in reality not fond 
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either of a gloomy life, or of night, or of ^aves; nor did 
he think much of those miseries of mankind of which he 
was said to have wTitten the suhlimest elegy. He in¬ 
satiably pursued the comforts and wealth of Ufe^ The 
story of Narcissa, his daughter, which all Europe 
mourned over, was a lie. He multiplied his children that 
he might describe how relentless fate had slain them one 
after another. He was melancholy, but he ^vTOught up 
hi<; melancholy, embroidered it, deepened it, till it lost 
all truth; and the legend that he ^^Tote his 10,000 verses 
in the “Complaint” by the light of one candle burning 
in a skull is the measure and the image of his unrealit3'. 
[Nevertheless, his work fell in with and nourished a 
[general tendency. We must never forget that Young 
was the forerunner and the source of one of the great 
romantic tendencies in poetry—a tendency which 
endures, even to the present day; nor must we forget, 

I if we wish to be accurate in stating his place in this 
romantic melancholy, that it was the melancholy of the 
present, of man as seen in his o\v’n time—that it had 
nothing to do with that other branch of the romantic 
melancholy, the sad regret for the vanished splendours 
of the past. 

James Thomson w^as far more of a poet than Yout^. 
He had true vision, and a touch, not much more, Of the 
faculty divine. Had he had mo re g eiuus esp>eciahy 
that quality of it which so places in words the thought, 
or the description, or the passion of the hour, that the 
reader sees and feels a whole world open before him 
of his thoughts and passions concerning the subject 
the _geniiis whi ch leaves the sugg estion,_unadGed to, 
unembroidered—knowing exactly when to stop and 
what to leave—Thomson would have been a great poet. 
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But in his outbursts of joy and adoration, in his descrip- 

tions of natural beauty, in his idyllic tales, he pUed 

addiUon on addition, epithet on epithet, rhetoric on 

rhetoric, till the whole was weakened. Nor had he any 

sense of composition, save that which presides over a 

patch-work quilt. In the “Seasons," one description 

succeeds another, one series of reflections another, with- 

out any natural cohesion—patch after patch. And the 

large additions he made afterwards to the poem were 

stuck in anywhere, without any attempt to unite them 

^^ally to the previous work. The composition of the 

Castle of Indolence ’ is entirely bad, though the poetry 

IS good. Parts of it, which no true composer could have 

endured, are actually stupid, and when one suddenly 

comes upon them and on certain vulgarities in them in 

me midst of noble poetry, a painful jar is inevitably felt. 

One cannot understand how Thomson was so insensitive 

^ m \\ rite or publish them—how he did not himself 

feel the jar. He was a true poet, but not a erreat 
one. ° 

He cannot be called one of the romantic poets. He 
was a Naturahst. The only trace of the romantic spirit 

idylls which he inserts into his poem of 
me Seasons " and which have a mild flavour of romance. 
They had their pleasant rusticity and must have been 
read with a fresh delight by people who were wearied 
out with the poetry of the town. And they not only 
gave pleasure to the English, but to the Continent. They, 
and the Idylls of Gessner, were imitated, enjoyed, all 
over Germany and France, and almost made a school. 
But they were much more naturalist than romantic* 
not so purely naturalist as Wordsworth's tales of 
Cumberland Hfe, for they were tricked out vith conven- 
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tional diction and ornament, but as little^^ fit to be 
called romantic as Wordsworth's “Michael or The 

Brothers.” , . ,.x • 

Thomson was a Naturalist in his cosmopolitamsin. 

He carried, I may say for the first time m English 
poetry, the sympathies of the poet beyond the society 
of the city, beyond the bounds of England over the 
world. And it was not only the greater nations on 
whose inhabitants and their humanity he dwelt, but the 
small, remote, unvisited peoples. He brought them into 
range of England’s sympathies. He made the men of 
London feel v^ith man as man; and powerful m this way 
was bi^ influence on Rousseau, on all the precursors ot 
the revolutionary" ideas concerning the natural unity oi 
the human race. He takes us to the Tropics; to their 
vegetation, cUmate, rivers, animals, and to the human 
life of those who dwell therein; to ‘ Niger s yellow 
stream” and “Ganges’ sacred wave.” to Peru, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Eg\mt, the Andes and the mightjr nvers of 
South America; to Italy, the Alps. Spam, to Russia, its 
people and its exiles, to Lapland and its homely sons, 
to Iceland, Greenland and St. Kilda's lonely isle, and\ 
everywhere his world-wide sympathy with liberty, is , 
hatred of oppression, his pleasure in simple, homehke 
life, in the common doing and welfare of silent, un¬ 
recorded humanity, charm us in his page. 

This cosmopolitan interest, I repeat, was a vital and 
continuous element in the Natur^ist moven^n . an 
it predicted and assisted the Revolution. Goldsmith 
took it up and sent it on; Cowper enlarged it and made 
it more tender; and when the French Revolution had 
condensed its scattered elements into one idea, this 
mastered Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron and Shelley, 
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each in a different fashion, each with a different power 
and passion. ^ 

Thomson was even more Naturalist when he left the 
society of cities and cultured castes to record the life 
the pleasures, the sorrows, the daily doings of the rustic 
and the poor—their simple lives and loves—to sorrow 
with their plamt, to describe their work and praise its 
noble patience, and to frame around this affectionate 
picture ^ them the splendours and beauty of wild 
Nature. The poem is full of gracious and quiet humanity 
in Its simplicity and it is no wonder it was read with 
by folk who, tired of line society and satire, 
artihciid philosophy and culture, desired to find natural 
hum^ity and simple living brought before their eyes. 
tie began the poetry of the poor, the shepherd, the 
ploughman, the woodman, the farmer-statesman. And 
he recorded their life and work through Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. o 


We may doubt whether the folk in London and 
abroad cared themselves for this simple humaniW. The 
time for that caring was not yet come. Thomson did 
<^e, for he had lived with the rustic world and knew 
its worth. What they liked in his poetry was only its 
novelty. It was fresh, it gave them a new sensation; 
and everyone began to cry—“Let us get back to the 
natur^ life of men." without in the slightest degree 
meaning to do so. What Rousseau did for France with 
more energy and more realit>% Thomson did for Eng¬ 
land; and Thomson was the forerunner of Rousseau in 
this work. 

In doing this, we must not forget that he did not 
bre^ away completely from the school of Pope. Certain 
of Its traditions entered into his poetry. Again and 
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again he introduces into his descriptive poetry gushes 
of phUanthropic philosophy, on the grandeur and im¬ 
mensity of God. on the moral nature of man, on 
immortality, on the marriage state as the foundation 
of society, on the evils of luxury, on the misery of cities, 
on the punishment of oppression. They are treated in a 
different way from that in which Pope would have 
treated them; they breathe more the atmosphere of 
Addison and Steele, but they do belong to. and hark 
back to the school from which in other points he broke 
away. It is well to record the point where he links back 

to the previous poetry. . • t *. i 

But the point at which he is quite new, which start^ 

a new poetr%% which gives him his crowning place m 
English song, where he was most the Naturalist, not the 
Romantic, though the Romantics took up his work mto 
theirs—was his natural description; his love of Nature 
for her o\nti sake. He not only restored natural descrip¬ 
tion to poetry—it. had existed before him, as we have 
seen—but he made a new kind of it—direct d^cnption 
of the doings and appearance of Natur^ without ^y 
reference to man—for her own sake. Of none of the 
poets who foUowed him, except perhaps Robert Plom- 
field, c^ this be said, till we arrive at VVordsvyorth. In 
Gray and Collins and in the rest. Nature is pamted ^ a 
background to human life, a secondary scene. Hut 
Thomson paints her as she is, and as she acts, and 
he does so, man is secondary, mtroduced as one ^ the 
transient elements in the storm, the rising ^^the °mming, 
the calm of port, the approach of night, the st^ry sky. 
This was unknown before. This is ongyioX 
ning of a new subject, of a new world of 

The question suggests itself:—How did this new 
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element—the direct, unconventionalised, detailed de¬ 
scription of Nature, with man introduced only as one 
of the other animals in the scene, arise suddenly in the 
midst of a poetry like Pope’s, where “wild Nature” was 
that of parks in the suburbs of London ? 

I have said that these literary surprises seem to be 
sudden, but are not. They have had their germs, their 
growth; and the natural description in the “Seasons,” 
even in its specialities, had its own root. It came from 
Scc^land, and was of Scottish descent. It did not arise 
m England or Cut of English poetry on this side of the 
Border. It bears only a slight relation to the poetiy of 
natural description in Shakespeare, Milton or the rest 
of Its predecessors—such as, for example, the reading 
of Spenser may have suggested to the poet. The natural 
description m the “ Castle of Indolence,” which is a poem 
steeped in Spenser, is of a different type from that in the 
“Seasons.” What we have in the “Seasons” is a child 
of Scottish poetry; and it travelled to London in 
Thomson’s pocket—quite a stranger—and emerged to 
the amazement of the literary world, which had never 

quite like it before, w'hen the poem of 
Winter appcarccl. £ut this kind of descriptive poetry 
was no stranger in Scotland. It had flourished there, 
when Henry VII. and Henry VIII. were kings; at a 
time when England was quite incapable of wTiting any 
poetry of natural description, w'hen on the whole she 
did not care a pin for the beauty of Nature. Robert 
Henryson m the fifteenth century, William Dunbar at 
the beginning of the sixteenth, Gawin Douglas in the 
same century, but later, all described the scenery of their 
own country with close accuracy, ^vith their eye on the 
objects described; without any conventionality save a 
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touch of Chaucer’s method: with an extraordinary love 
of colour, and wdth an evident lov’e of what they saw. 
Nor was it ordered gardens, or still rivers, or cultivated 
country, or woodland under gentle skies, that they 
described, but the wild country of the moors, and the 
streams in spate, and the bitter frost and storms of 
winter, and the suffering land—their native sceneiy*. 

This power, which England only gained fully in the 
nineteenth centuiy% Scotland had in the sixteenth; and 
I have always said and still maintain that it descended 
to the Lowland poets from the strong admixture of 
Celtic blood which prevailed over the whole of the 
south-west of Scotland above the border; and which 
extended much further than men think to the south¬ 
east. The Celtic spirit had its way, and added to the 
English blood in Scotland its own natural love of wild 
Nature. 

This love of Nature somewhat decayed in Scotland 
during the furious political and religious strifes of the 
age of the Stuarts, but it emerged again in Allan Ramsay, 
who was a pure Naturalist, both as regards human 
nature, and Nature herself—and now it appeared in 
Thomson, who was bom in Roxburghshire and educated 
* in Edinburgh. The Celtic spirit came to London with 
him and has moved ever since in English verse when it 
treats of natural scenery. 

There was one great fault in these Scottish descrip¬ 
tions of Nature. These poets did not compose their 
landscapes into a w'hole, nor give them any spiritual 
unity, nor fill them with any human passion transferred 
to them by the observer. That remained for the English 
poets to accomplish. The famous descriptions made by 
Gawin Douglas of the landscape of the seasons were 
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woods^hiif-^ cat^ogues. They describe the streams, 

Lccesrinn ■ after another, in unconnected 

find the s-i Thomson’s poem you will 

hnd the same method used, the same thm? done The 

result IS that the reader is for the most pfrt left cold 

actfve there is no immanent, 

forms snrh ^\v herself or in her infinite 

uom/her -^nf^ \\ordsworth, Shelley. Keats bestowed 
upon her, and in bestowing warmed our hearts 

was th?; old Scottish poets described 

TaU L . T they passionately 

foUowiriP- rh\ bought and died. Even when, 

a noem ^th ^ his method of beginning 

thofr Thr^nn^ did not use his scenery. They inserted into 
wilds framework, a picture of their o™ rough 

conlfpJ^inni seas. This saved them from descriptive 

olss^on this added a certain 

wlfirh , S-1* descriptive work—a patriotic warmth, 

sc^e^rvTt^pff not warm their description of the 

^ warmed their vision of the land to which 

is^desrH] ^ belonged. Thomson, when he is at his best, 
clefSst ^ Scottish scenery. And his finest, 

in accurate descriptions were written either 

irenp« in'^Q memoy—in recoUective love of natural 
amount of ^°tland. When he got to London a certain 
dW^-on stole into his description and his 

not .Hffi “se the stock adjectives, and it is 

not difficult to trace the influence of Pope and others on 

ofTsj'^?^^' the Scottish element—the Scottish love 

^d^G^m remains—and it electrified London 

^d Germ^y and France; and aU the more because it 

of^i^ if ^'^^^^V^f^bing, grandiose diction 

of his own, which pleased the classic ear of France and 
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England, and which at times is so full of sound that it 
even has its influence upon us, who though taught to 
love simplicity of phrase, like now and again a piece of 
sonorous diction. 

There is a little more to say of Thomson, but this 
must be reserved for our next discussion, which will 
deal mainly with Collins and Gray. 
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CHAPTER III 

COLLINS AND GRAY 

We have now seen that both Young and Thomson were 
important figures in the transition between Pope and 
Wordsworth. They initiated that transition; and both 
of them brought into it elements which have continued, 
under diverse forms, and diverse atmospheres of thought, 
to exist in poetry up to the present day. It is on these 
continuous elements that we should chiefly fix our 
minds, especially when we consider the poets and the 
history of a transition period in literature. What lasts 
is the important thing, and the recognition and know¬ 
ledge of it should underlie all criticism. It is interesting, 
of course, to trace in Thomson and Young the links in 
their work which tie them back to the school and practice 
of Pope; but it is ten times more important to trace in 
them the rise of the new well-heads of thought and 
feeling, expressed in novel verse, which, of little copious¬ 
ness at first, soon became plenteous rivulets, and were 
joined, as they flowed dow-n the mountain to the plain 
of a new age, by other streams year after year, that 
bore with them not only thought and feeling related 
to the original sources, but also new elements, new 
subjects and new melodies, until that which was but a 
mountain rill became, when it reached the plains, a 
mighty river, charged with a thousand forms of novel 
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feelings and thoughts, and carrying the same thoughts 
and feelings onward into the future to find new and 
always newer forms. 

The spirit of Cosmopolitanism, the consideration of 
universal man all over the world, and the sympathy 
with the whole race, is one of the elements which 
Thomson re-introduced into English poetry. It has 
never ceased to influence that poetry from then till now. 
It was a part of what we have called Naturalism. 
Another element, quite new in its way, which Thomson 
started on its career, was the treatment of Nature, as 
separate from man, for its own beauty and its own sake. 
That also was vital; that not only continued, but was 
destined to a vast development, and it develops still. It 
was also a part of Naturalism. And it contained in it, as 
we saw, a curious throw-back to the previous Scottish 
poets—a matter which has not been enough investigated, 
and which is especially interesting to those who desire 
to trace in the past of poetry the germs of the plants 
which have flowered in the present. 

Another element, destined also to endure, but of far 
less importance than the other two, seems, though in a 
slight degree, to have been initiated by Thomson. This 
was, in his later years, a re-awakening of interest in the 
romantic poetry of the Elizabethans, and at this point 
we may call Thomson not only Naturalist, but, in some 
sort. Romantic. “The Castle of Indolence" rec^s 
Spenser, and is, in fact, imitated from him, but ^"ith 
an original colour and feeling, for Thomson had this in 
common with poets who rise above the common level— 
that in whatever he wrote, even when he wrote badly, 
he is individual, and, when imitative, imitative in his 
own way. He took the method, the metre, the manner 
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of Spenser in this poem, but he filled them with himself. 
It is Thomson’s body in the clothes of Spenser. 

It is plain then that men were stretching out their 
hands to a poetry which should deal, as Spenser did, 
with the just conduct of life in a romantic spirit, and 
were glad to add to that the machinery of Romance to 
vivify and illuminate its appeal to conduct. But Thom¬ 
son did this with great inequality. The natural descrij>- 
tion of the Valley where Indolence keeps his victims— 
the scenery of the Palace rooms—the description of the 
personages in the allegory is good, in places very good, 
but everything tumbles into artistic ruin in the second 
book, where he applies himself to the moral and com¬ 
mercial aspect of the subject. The poem is, like Scylla, 
a fair woman above, a monster below. 

We have noticed this touch of Romanticism in 
Thomson, this recurrence to the Elizabethan imagina¬ 
tion of a spiritual world made objective by allegory, 
this linking back to the past mastery of passion and 
thought before Pope which, after Thomson, became a 
habit with the poets, and which never has failed since 
to continue as a habit (all the poets of the nineteenth 
century keeping themselves rehgiously in touch vdth 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and the rest, keeping 
up, to express it rudely, their romantic connexions) 
because there is nothing of more importance to the 
student or the critic of English poetry than that he 
should always not only feel but understand that all 
the diverse dev^opments of that poetry are branches 
of one tree and have vital connexions with one another. 
He should always be looking out for such links and 
connexions. It is a mistake for critics and students to 
separate poetic periods too much from one another; to 
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isolate for critical consideration this or that school. 
There is no school which does not back to the past 

poetr\% none which does not contain in it the germs of 
the future poetr\'. English poetry is one tree, with an 
organic unity, and all its developments, however strange, 
share in the life of the whole and are linked to the being 
of one another. None of them is an isolated growth, t 
is a good exercise for students to trace these connexions 
either back to the past or onwards to the future untd at 
last they see before their intellectual eye the whole 
Uving, mighty tree, with its multitudmous branches 
and foliage spreading and leaping from one root and 
every day expanding. Young belongs, in his satires, in 
his philosophical disquisitions, in his attempt to class 
all mankind together in the framework of one universal 
passion—the passion of fame—to the school of Pope. 
But in his creation of a romantic melancholy ^ the 
attitude of the poet’s mind towards the world, he 
initiated a new element, pregnant with a thousand 

poetic children in the future. r xt 4. 

Thomson is Unked back, in his treatment of Nature, 

to the ancient Scottish poets. He brought that ^ew ot 
Nature to England and developed it there m an English 
fashion. In doing so, he started in this country a new 
form of poetr^^ destined to an enormous development 
in the nineteenth century—the poetry 
Nature and described her, apart from man, for e 
sake. On the other hand, when he came to Londom 
the work of Dryden and Pope laid hold upon h^ and 
he added to his poetic production the philosophy, the 
Deism (but with a personal touch of his own), and the 

character-painting of Pope. Not o^y ^ Pr*r,A 

Scottish poe^ but to the poetry of Dryden and Pope, 
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is Thomson vitally connected. As in all transition 
permds especially he, as Young also, touches the past 
with one hand and the future with another. And all 
the other poets who followed him, until the new poetry 
was fully established, do the same. 

We now leave Thomson behind and pass to Collins 
and Gray. They make the next step, but they are still 
connected with the school of Dryden and Pope by a 
certain artificial or conventional note in their diction, 
by a certain want of frank Naturalism; so that, even 
in their beautiful work, a note of commonplace is heard, 
a prosaic note. This is less in Collins than in Grav, but, 
m its occurrence in the poetry of both, they are together. 
The juxtaposition of their names, at this point, is not 
unfitting. At another point they are also together. They 
both went back., in search of Nature and Beauty, not 
to Horace for an impulse to satirical poetry, or indeed 
to any of the Romans, not even to Virgil, but to the 
great nobility, simplicity and solid art of the Greek poets 
of the finer time—Gray more than Collins, but Collins 
with equal determination and an equal reverence for 
the Greek mastery and excellence. I ("Let us return," 
they said, "to the best masters, in order to know best 
how to shape our own work into beauty and dignity 
and exquisiteness." They did not reach the excellence 
they admired, but their aspiration had a profound effect 
on the career of the larger number of the English poets 
of the nineteenth centu^. Men rejected the artificial 
Classicisrn, with its limiting rules, of Pope, and pursued, 
hot only after the noble, simple and passionate excellence 
of the Greek work, but also after the measured, tem¬ 
perate, selective, careful exqxiisiteness of the phrasing 
of a poet like Virgil. Moreover, they endeavoured to 
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combine %vith this emulation of the classic excellence the 
love of the beautiful, as best disclosed in a close but ideal 
representation of Nature; both in the soul of man and 
in the images of the natural world. It was as yet only 
an endeavour, but it was begun. 

Collins and Gray began this movement, but they lived 
in a prosaic age and in an age which imposed on them \ 
an artificial, not a natural, expression of their thoughts. \ 
And this prevented their work, under this new Greek ■ 
impulse, from being as excellent as it might have been 
at another time in the history of literature. Had they 
been bom after Wordsworth had restored the natural 
language of feeling to poetry, they would have been 
different poets indeed; and this is a point which, if 
I rightly remember, Matthew Arnold has made and 
laboured. 

In these two ways—in a conventional diction which 
links them back to Pope and in a return to the spirit 
of the Greek Classics—Collins and Gray may be con¬ 
sidered as one. In other points, indeed, in their main 
poetic work and genius, they differed greatly from one 
another. The continual association of their names is 
a critical mistake. Collins had—more-natural art ^tharr . 
Gray and desired it more. He saw and loved Simplicity, 
that gracious maid. She was taught by Nature to 
breathe her genuine thought, he said: 

In numbers warmly pure and sweetly strong. 

He paints her, in Attic robe arrayed, the meek sister 
of Tmth. It was she, he said, who alone could justly 
order and arrange the flowers of poetry that Beauty had 
collected. Even when divine excess filled the poet s soul, 
it was Simplicity who could give the frenzy the true 
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warmth; for she alone can, by her spirit of soothing, 
sober, tender music, raise the soul of him \vho reads the 
verse into the true temper to enjoy the verse. “The 
passions in hall and bower own thy power no more/' 
and he is thinking of the dead poetry of his time: 

Faint’s the cold work till thou inspire the whole, 

but give me Nature—simple Nature—the still, quiet, 
natural passion of the heart. There is my happiness; 
there my genius breathes with ease and loves its work: 

^ ■ I only seek to find thy temperate vale, 

. ' Where oft my reed might sound 

To maids and shepherds round, 

■ And all thy sons, O Nature! learn my tale. 

These are the views concerning poetry' he expresses 
in the “Ode to Simplicity.'-.’ They are not the views of 
Gray—they are the views of ^^'ordswo^th—and Collins! 
first struck this high note of Naturalism. Rising through] 
all the conventional phrasing of the time, through its 
allegorising and personifying way of representing 
thought and emotion, is this natural, simple note 
which Collins, wiser than his age, strove to attain. 
And sometimes he attained it. The dirge he WTote on 
Thomson's death, if we leave out some of the verses, 
has a natural, tender grace which Cowper might not 
disdain: 

In yonder grave a Druid lies 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave. 

So it begins, and with greater simplicity continues in 
the next few verses: 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest. 
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And. oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid bis gentle spirit rest. 


And see, the fairy valleys fade. 

Dun night has veiled the solemn view! 

Yet once again, dear parted shade! 

Meek Nature's child 1 again adieu. 

The genial meads assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom. 

Their hinds and shepherd girls shall dress 
With simple hands thy rural tomb. 

It reads as if it belonged to another time. But it still 
holds, in verses I have not quoted, expressions \Wiich are 
not quite natural. It is different m the sixth Ode. In 
that, Collins reaches pure, natural simplicity. ^ 
and tempered grace, an imaginative sentiment fuU ot 
suppressed and tender passion, and with a ^ f t 

human subject, such as touches the universal heart of 

man: 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest! 

When Spring, wiUi dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallow d mould. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung. 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim ^ey, 

To bless the turf that wraps thwr clay . 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


Coleridge could not have done it better. rlaQ^ 

ThU natnral simplicity appears m the Odes, a class 
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of poetry which up to this time had been the very home 
of artificial phrases, which pretended to passion but 
could not reach it. There is a studious temperance, a 
resolute moderation, a hunger for simplicity, in the 
Odes of Collins, as if he vaguely felt for a beauty and 
quietude beyond his power. And so much of real 
excellence is reached, but with some retarding element 
combined therewith which forbids full excellence, that 
pity seizes on the reader. Could the poet, we think, 
have only lived in a more poetic atmosphere, could he 
but have been transferred from 1746 to 1806, how full, 
how much more excellent his poetry and his production 
would have been! 1 He had much more imagination, 
much more freedom, much more elasticity; was much 
nearer to Nature than Gray, and he knew better the 
true aims, the true concept of poetry. | There is an Ode 
of his “ On the Poetical Character," in which he describes, 
in opulent and noble verse, the work, the characters and 
the attendants of Imagination, whom here he calls 
Fancy, and tells how Imagination, given to Milton of 
old, has now left the earth; and, though pursued and 
longed for by himself, was not bestowed on him or on 
the poets of his time. Yet, as we read the poem, we feel 
that he is humbler than he need be. For the elements 
of imagination are in the verse—only not knit together, 
not fused into one central fire, as they would have been 
in the work of a greater poet; but scattered through the 
lines in sparkles. I quote the noble close of this Ode; 

Where is the bcixd whose soul can now 
Its high presuming hopes avow? 

Where he, who thinks with rapture blind 
This hallow'd work for him design'd ? 

High on some cliff, to heaven up-pil’d. 

Of rude access, of prospect wild. 
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Where, tangled round the jealous steep, 

Strange shapes o’erbrow the vallies deep. 

And holy Genii guard the rock. 

Its glooms embrovrTi, its springs unlock. 

While on its rich ambitious head 
An Eden like his own lies spread, 

I view that Oak the fancied glades among. 

By which, as Milton lay. his ev’ning ear. 

From many a cloud that dropp d ethereal dew. 

Nigh spher'd in heaven its native strains could hear. 

On which that ancient trump he reach'd was hung. 
Thither oft his glory greeting. 

From Waller’s myrtle shades retreating. 

With many a vow from Hope’s aspiring tongue 
My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue. 

In vain!—Such bliss to one alone 
Of all the sons of Soul was known. 

And Heav’n and Fancy, kindred powers. 

Have now o’ertum’d th' inspiring bowers. 

Or curtain’d close such scene from every future view. 

Of a higher excellence, a better composition, a fuller 
and more joyous imagination, simple in phrase and yet 
with subdued g}oTy of words, is the poem we all know so 
weU—the Ode to the Passions." The personification, 
which was one of the poetic tricks of the time, is so well 
done in it, and in so good a framework, that we forgive 
it. It is an Ode for Music and, written with that inten¬ 
tion, ought to be read with the knowledge of that 
intention constantly before us, because that aim rules 
its measures, its changes of melody, the placmg and 
choice of its words. Even without music's mterpreta- 
tion, the sound of the phrases and run of tl^ metre is 
made the echo of the sense; and Collins changes his 
melodies with as much ease as Shelley, and m^e 
conscious art, but with not so much of nature. He 
passes without any failure in power from the broken. 
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abrupt words of Despair to the flowing, songful measures 
of Hope, and. from that to the loud, furious cries of 
Revenge, and from that to Pity's soothing note. And 
he does this with the greatest pleasure and happiness 
in his work; and without break or chasm in his delivery. 
It is exactly as if we were present with the Passions 
singing each according to his nature, outside the cell 
of Music, where on the surrounding myrtles hung all her 
instruments ready to their hands. And there is no ill- 
success; though it was difficult indeed to represent in 
changing verse passions so opposed as melancholy and 
cheerfulness, or so near to one another as joy and mirth. 
I^t us read that part of the poem and we shall follow 
the lovely changes of the verse and mark the choice of 
singing words, the delicate surprises of the happy ad¬ 
jectives, the felicity of the varied metres. He gives to 
Melancholy all the romance which then began to grow 
around her; and yet (as no other poet of the time), he 
gives even more zest to the joy and cheerfulness which, 
in the naturalist poetiy' of the nineteenth centuiy, 
played, in charming contrast to melancholy, so graceful, 
happy and inspiring a part. And of this joy Collins, 
alone among the poets of the transition, was capable. 
It isolates him: 

With eyes uprais’d, as one inspir’d. 

Pale Melancholy sat retir'd, 

And from her wild sequester'd seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 

Pour d through the mellow horn her pensive soul: 

And dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole; 

Or o er some haunted stream, with fond delay 
Round an holy calm diffusing. 

Love of peace, and lonely musing. 
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In hollow murmurs died away. 

But O! how alter’d was its sprightlier tone. 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew. 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known: 

The oak-crown’d sisters and their chaste-ey’d queen. 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green; 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leaped up. and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial: 

He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed; 

But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol, 

Whose sweet, entrancing voice he lov’d the best. 

They would have thought who heard the strain 
They saw in Tempo’s vale her native maids 
Amid the festal-sounding shades 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

While as his flying fingers kiss’d the swings. 

Love fram’d with Mirth a gay fantastic round. 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound. 

And he, amidst her frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

That, though it lays the scene in Greece, since Collins 
loved the classic shore, is full of the modem romantic 
spirit. The two musics mingle into something different 
from both. Nor is it devoid, as you hear, of a charming 
scenery drawn from Nature, a fresh natural landscap^ 
scarcely touched by any conventional phraseology, 
with a natural rapture in it of which we have no other 
example till we come to Wordsworth or Shelley. 

It is impossible to conceive a greater difterence from 
the artificial landscape of Pope, from the faded phr^es 
that he uses, than is shown in this landscape of Collins 
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with its remoteness and solitude, with its dewy, simple 
phrases, with its lovely sentiment. In this, he is a child 
of Thomson; but it is wonderful, for they were con¬ 
temporaries, how far beyond him, almost at every 
point, he has advanced. The landscape is no longer 
catalogued; it is sentimentalised in the best sense of 
the word. It is composed to the subject and harmonised 
with it; and it is filled with living figures. Coleridge— 
and I repeat his name, because the phrasing, the metrical 
movement, and the esoteric feeling of that spiritual 
singer continually occur to us as we read Collins— 
Coleridge could scarcely have done the landscape better. 
Moreover, his landscape is combined with the self- 
conscious love of the romantic elements. It has grown 
up around the stories of the woods and streams and 
their indwellers. Collins loved, says Johnson, those 
flights of imagination which pass the bounds of Nature. 
He loved fairies, genii, giants and monsters. He de¬ 
lighted to rove through the meanders of enchantment, 
to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose 
by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens. This was more 
the character of his inclination than his genius." We 
hear in these grandiloquent phrases what Johnson knew 
of Collins’ temper of soul, and it is plain that it is the 
romantic temper. But it rather pervades than appears 
plainly in his work. It is there as a spirit, and it is as a 
spirit, and in the way of Collins, that it pervades the 
work of Coleridge and of Keats, of whose romantic 
effluence on Nature he was the forerunner. 

To return to him as a nature-poet. The finest piece 
of Collins' natural description, and the most naturally 
passionate in feeling, is his "Ode to Evening." This 
poem seems to predict the poetic temper of many of 
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his successors^ It is a presage, a prophecy of the nature- 
poetry to come in the future. It touches here and there, 
and with a sweeter finger, the melancholy note of Gray; 
nor does it avoid to sound again the happy note of 
Milton; but with an original turn in the verse. There are 
lines in it which Shelley might have written, especially 
those about the sky of evening. But of all the after 
poets he is nearest here to the sentiment and language ^ 
of Keats. Yet the thing is pure of all imitation either oC 
Sp>enser, Marvell or Milton. Moreover, though it suggests 
the names of Shelley and Keats, it could not have been 
^vritten by them. It is all his owti, with his own remote 
sound of sweet and gracious sadness in it, the gradual 
dusky veil of his verse. His poetic temper and work are 
raised in it to their ideal power. And the rh5nTieless. 
metre of the Ode, a bold novelty, which shows how 
quickly lyrical freedom was developing, grew naturally 
out of his passionate impression of many evenings, and ^ 
fitted the subject as a glove fits the hand. It is so great 
a landmark in the history of poetry, that though it is 
long, we must quote it here: 

ODE TO EVENING 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 

May hope, chaste Eve! to soothe thy modest ear. 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs and dying gales; 

O Nymph reserv’d 1 while now the bright-hair'd Sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed; 

Springs. Melodies. 

He played a spring and danced it round 
Beneath the gallows tree."— Old Ballad. 
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2^ow air is hushed, save where the weak-ey’d bat 
ith short shrill shriek dits by on leathern wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 


As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum; 
Now teach me. Maid composed! 

To breathe some softened strain. 


Whose numbers stealing thro' thy dark'ning vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As musing slow I hail 
Thy genial loved return: 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day. 

And many a Nymph, who wreathes her brows with sedge. 
And sheds the fresh'ning dew, and, lovelier still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car: 

Then let me rove some wild and heathv ?^cene. 

Or find some ruin 'midst its dreary dells. 

Whose walls more a^vful rod 
By thy religious gleams: 


Or if chill blust'ring %vinds or driving rain 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That from the mountain's sides 
Views wilds, and swelling floods. 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover'd spires. 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 
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While Spring shall pour his show’rs, as oft he wont. 

And ba^e thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy ling’ring light; 

WTiile sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves. 

Or Winter, yelling thro’ the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name! 

Thomas Gray, to whom we now turn, though not 
so true a poet as Collins, was moiy, remarkable in the 
history of this poetic transition. He opened more new 
veins of poetry than Collins ^did, and he combined 
within himself a larger number of new tendencies of 
the time. Moreover, he was a man of greater knowledge 
than CoUins: of wider sympathies; of a more con¬ 
scious art; with a staid, moral, sententious philosophy 
of man, partly derived from Pope, of which philosophy 
CoUins was, I imagine, a despiser; and with a pleasant 
humour of which Collins was incapable; a wider, more 
various man, but not a greater poet. At another point 
they also diUered. CoUins was feeble of character and 
many circumstances were against him. He feU at last 
into deep depression, almost bordering on madness, and 
his poetic vein dried up. Gray was strong and wise of 
character, his circumstances were happy and, though he 
suffered also from physical depression, this did not 
enfeeble his sane and steadfast mind. His powers 
remained undiminished to the end. 

If we wish to know how this character of his bore 
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upon, strengthened or enlarged his poetry, we cannot 
do better than read Matthew Arnold's essay upon him; 
which, though prefixed to extracts from his verse, 
says little or nothing concerning him as a poet, but 
very much concerning him as a man. Arnold's con¬ 
stant search in his later essays after the character, 
circumstances and society of the poets he discussed, 
in order to draw from these elements a critical estimate 
of their poetry, was useful work, provided it was kept 
within just limits. But he ran it into its extreme, and 
the extreme lowered his critical power. Finally it 
almost ruined it. Of course, the character of a poet has 
a great deal to do with his poetry, but it does not alto¬ 
gether make it. As far, however, as it does make it—as 
far as Gray's temper and life told on his poetry—we may 
let them aJone. What Arnold has said of them could not 
be better said. But we must, in speaking of his poetry, 
mark especially the place he occupied in the growth of 
naturalist and romantic poetry, during this transition 

an excellent scholar, he, far more than Collins, 
sought back to the great Classics, not as Pope did, to 
transfer them into modem dress, but to drench his soul 
with their spirit, to emulate their temperance, their high 
aims, their precision and clearness and, above all, their 
wide view of human nature. He studied them as models, 
but he used his study of them on his own subjects.) No 
poet who cared for his art neglected, after him, the 
classic sources, however romantically he used the results 
of his study. iGray and Collins learned the high secrets 
and methods of their art from the Greeks; but the new 
freedom of their spirit not only prevented them from 
imitation, but also \irged them into individual creation^ 


period, 
/t First, 
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They strove to assimilate the classic spirit but to use it 
in their own way. 

Secondly, like Collins, and with greater industry, he 
studied the old poets of England. He felt how close andi 
vital was the connexion between the ancient poets and| 
the new poetry of his own day.| -He knew his Chaucer 
well. He wrote an essay on Lydgate. He loved the great 
Elizabethans—Spenser, Shakespeare and the rest. He 
read his Milton contiIluousl3^ He projected a history of 
English poetry; and one regrets, near as he was to 
Dryden and Pope, that he did not trace their influence 
and fix their place in English poetry'. 

In doing this, he was continually in contact, not with 
artificial, but with high imaginative and passionate 
work, and also with a noble Naturalism, as far as 
Naturalism was concerned with human nature—a 
Naturalism freer, bolder, more universal, but less 
temperate than the Greek, a Naturalism which was 
always passing into Romanticism. And this continual 
contact with imagination and passion set him largely 
free from the power of the artificial school, and enabled 
him to push forward the new life in poetry'. - When we 
read his “Ode on the Progress of Poesy”—one of his 
fine things—we see how truly he tried to drink of these 
ancient springs, how fully he was conscious of the 
continuity of English poetry. 

Nevertheless, and this is a third matter, he was held 
back, by his nearness to the artificial and prosaic poetry j 
of Dryden and Pope, from getting all out of these springs , 
that he might otherwise have got. Neither imagination I 
nor passion had its perfect work with him. His natural 
description, his criticism of life, his contemplative spirit, 
his melancholy were, in his poetry, modified away from 
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the natural expression of them, from imaginative sim¬ 
plicity, by the conventional school in which he had been 
educated. Again and again the commonplace and mean¬ 
ingless diction of the period spoils, or seems to spoil, the 
grace of his verse. Its sentiment is sometimes faded; its 
sententious phrasing too usual, too sententious; its ex¬ 
pression too carefully, too academically wrought—and 
passion, save in his contemplative melancholy, and even 
in that too obviously elaborated, is altogether wanting. 
Nevertheless, he almost escaped from these prosaic 
elements. He made a great step forward. And, so far 
as his backward motion as a poet is concerned, I impute 
his nearness to full escape from mere conventions in 
poetry to the fact that the man he most admired, 
followed and studied was not Pope, but the more 
masculine and forceful Dryden. Gray, even though he 
was a somewhat sentimental moralist, a retired con- 
templator of man from the shades of a university, had 
force, when he pleased to use it, in his poetr>'. Yet his 
plain connexion with a prosaic, non-natural age, even 
when he was chiefly connected with the enormous power 
of Dryden’s giant genius, prevented him from using to 
their full strength the new poetic elements of his time 
and of his own nature. 

Fourthly, he was not only a Naturalist in his study 
of man and the natural world, he was partly a Romantic,! 
and pushed into a higher life the romantic elements in 
the transition. The first element of this Romanticism,^,, 
first in point of time—its sentimental, personal melan¬ 
choly—was his; and the thought-weighted, scholarly, 
careful representation of this element gave it, not onl^ 
a stronger foundation in the spirit of the time than it' 
had as yet possessed, but also a greater finish and art^ 
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in its expression. It became more distinctly a subject 
for poetry; and it kept for a long time Gray’s moral 
and philosophic touch. But this was not all he did for 
Romanticism. He recalled to English poetry the rude,, 
ancient, histoiy'-crowded stories, the legends and 
wonders of the bardic tales of the early Britons, of 
mediaeval Wales, and of the Norse mythology. He 
opened out that ne^y world of Romance, though only 
in short translations.^ He welcomed the Percy Reliques, 
the Celtic bric-a-brac of Macpherson’s Ossian; and 
pitied, though he exposed, the romantic forgeries of 
Chatterton. Moreover, those rude romantic tales of 
Wales chimed in with his love of rude and savage 
scenery^ in which he delighted to wander alone in 
picturesque thought. In all this he initiated a new 
romantic impulse, or at least gave the impulse a practical 
poetic form. 

‘ FiftlUy, his work on Nature was not as unmixcd as 
Thomson's nor as poetically felt as Collins’. Nature, 
in his poems, is always a background for humanity. 
It is the “most graceful ornament of poetry, but not 
its subject’’—so he said* The youth who walks through 
the “Elegy in the Country Churchyard” loves the dewy 
morning, the rising sun, the beech at whose roots the 
babbling brook runs by, the glimmering stillness of the 
evening; but he loves them not wholly for their own 
sake. He loves them most because they echo the note of 
his imagination, contemplating the life of man. -Nature, 
when it sympathises with his mood, is taken up into the , 
art of Gray/ In the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,” the scenery recalls his youth. The fields and 
winds of Thames, and the hills that look on the river, 
bestow on him a momentary bliss and breathe into his 
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tired manhood the gladness of his early spring. But he 
leaves them at once to mourn over the gloom which 
slowly gathers round manhood and age. The mourning 
is faded—so is the verse. 

It is commonplace to say: 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too quickly flies. 

And this commonplace note is one too frequently found 
in Gray. 

At other times, he moralises Nature; as in the Ode 
"On the Spring." He paints the insect-youth at noon¬ 
tide; busy, eager, floating in the liquid light: 

Some lightly o'er the current skim. 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing in the sun. 


To contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man. 

, Yet he really loved Nature. She brought to him 
tliought, feeling, poetry and religion. And he was one 
of the first who made her a constant study, who sought 
her in her wildness, who travelled far and wide to find 
her solitudes.. His letters are full of careful and care¬ 
fully composed ‘descnptio^7 not so much of the culti¬ 
vated and quiet landscapeTie loved in the "Elegy" and 
the "Odes," as of the mountains,-m oors, d ell s an d 
, gorges, torrents and streams of the Lake Country, of the 
i Welsh solitudes, of the Scottish hills. ^ In these, though 
I he did not sing of them, he found an impulse of his 
I song, and thence he took a deep impression into his quiet 
'and sane religion. When he climbed the Gorge of the 
Grand Chartreuse, he felt the spirit of the place. 
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“pregnant/" he said, “with poetry and religion"; and 
it illustrates how far in front of France this English 
movement towards the sentiment of wild and solitary 
Nature w'as—that a modem French critic declares 
that the phrase could not have been written by any 
Frenchman of the time either in prose or verse. I Here 
and there, in his poetiy, this natural feeling for Nature ^ 
(unhumanised, unmoralised) appears, but these in- ^ 
stances are few and far between., Nor do they ever 
continue. They run up at once into some comparison ) 
with, some reflection on, human life. Moreover, they' 
w^t'^n^ touch of simplicity, of natural joy, which 
Collins had. They are overwrought by art into a want 
of nature. The feeling in them is down-ty academic 
polishing. The art is more than the imagination; and 
as to the conception of a life, a spirit in Nature, on the 
edge of which he sometimes seems to tremble, and which 
would at once have uplifted his verse into a higher 
region, it is never really reached* The artificial age still 
stretched its dead hand over his w'ork on Nature. It 
held him back from doing all he might have done in this 
way; from expressing all he felt. Nevertheless he set 
forward the poetry of Nature. He redeemed it from the\ 
mere cataloguing of Thomson. He brought into it care- , / 

ful composition. He harmonised it, up to a certain point,! > 
with man. It never could again be quite neglected in j 
poetry. He opened the way to the addition to it of \ 
natural passion. That passion was at hand, and when 
it came, it was like the rising of the sun on the tw’ilight 
landscape of Gray. He was a forerunner of it, but the 
true forerunner was Collins and not Gray. 

There is one more thing to say of Gray as the poet of 
this transition time. I have dwelt on the rising tendency 
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towards an interest in man as man, beyond the life of 
cities, beyond the cultivated cliques of society; interest 
in nations beyond England, interest in human life in the 
country', where it was close to Nature—in the farmer, 
the peasant and the poor. Gray, in spite of his wide 
knowledge, of his intellectual society, of his academic 
remoteness from the world, was touched by that gro\\dng 
tendency and expressed it in the poem by which he 
chiefly lives; which itself will always be dear to England 
and justly dear; the “Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard." Dryden or Pope would have been for 
• ever incapable of writing a line of it, not from want of 
genius, but from want of the spirit and feeling which 
inspires it, from want of sympathy with its subject, its 
view of Nature or of man. We cannot fancy Pope 
writing of the ploughman driving his weary oxen home, 
of the rude forefathers of the hamlet, of the labourer’s 
wife and children,—of the harvesters and the woodmen 
in the joy of their toil, of their homely joys and destiny 
obscure, of the short and simple annals of the poor. And 
Gray writes of them, with careful art it is true, but with 
real sympathy. Even the somewhat exalted strain with 
which he treats the rustic dead, and fancies that 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire— 

some soul like Hampden, Milton or Cromwell, is re¬ 
deemed from its fancifulness by the innate sincerity 
and grace of lines like these: 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
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Even the youth who is the personage of the poem, who 
meditates upon the country and the poor, has nought- 
to do with the citied society of Diy’den and Pope. He 
is one they would have passed by—one to fortune and 
to fame unknown, of waj'ward fancies, woeful, wan, 
forlorn, or crazed vdth care, or crossed with hopeless 
love—one of that wide class of solitary, sorroudul folk 
among the common classes of the earth, of whom the 
poetry of society took no notice, but whom Wordsworth 
chose as his friends, and the constant subject of his song. 

For this advance in human sympathy—this more 
universal treatment of humanity—the world was now 
beginning to be ready. None of Gray's poems received 
so much acceptance from his contemporaries as this 
Elegy which praised the country and the poor with a 
poet^s sympathyT' And the tendency it recorded grew • 
day by day in the heart of the public, till it built itself I 
into the palace of Wordsworth’s song. Gray did this 
for it. He laid its artistic foundation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FREN'CH REVOLUTION AND THE POETS 

WHO PRECEDED IT 

It is quite necessary, at the date at which this study has 
arrived, to say something concerning that world-shaking 
movement which men call the Revolution, and which, in 
17S9, passed in France from floating thought into form 
and act. For its ideas, or opposition to its ideas, under¬ 
lie the whole of the great poetry of England from Cowper 
to Keats—and in other forms, made, indeed, by its own 
working in the world, from Tennyson to Morris. We 
are now struggling to reshape them into a new poetry, 
but, as yet, with no clearness, no success. 

Some say that the Revolution had but little influence 
on poetry; that its influence has been exaggerated. 
These persons do not seem to me to have grasped the 
ideas of the Revolution, nor studied its outbreak in 
France, and its temporary failure there; and without 
some steady study of the whole subject of the Revolution 
in France, the matter, the stuff and the passion which 
underlie and thrill like life through the poetry of tlie 
nineteenth century cannot be felt or understood. Even 
the minor poetry of the third-rate poets needs, for its 
useful and just reading, such a study. Nor, without it, 
is there any right appreciation possible of those poets, 
who, like Scott, were in revolt against the ideas of the 
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Revolution. The ideas of the Revolution set a war on 
foot. They came not to bring peace but a sword. And 
the work, in poetry, of its opponents, as well as of its 
supporters, needs for its comprehension knowledge of 
the thoughts and passions which were then at issue. 
For such a study the best books that can be read on 
the matter are De Tocqueville’s ‘ Ancien R6gime 

and Tame’s “Origins.” . 

The French Revolution, in its suddenness, violence 

and devastating power, and subsidence, may well be 
compared to the eruption of a volcano. But the com¬ 
parison extends further than these analogies of sudden¬ 
ness, violence and the rest. A volcanic eruption is only 
sudden in its outburst. The forces which take violent 
shape in it have been gathering together in silence for 
many years. Age after age, the caverns below are slowly 
filling \vith tense elements seeking, for their escape, the 
path of least resistance. At last they reach the point 
where their upward thrust exactly equals the downward 
pressure of the earth and air. One touch then, the 
lightening by the hundredth part of an inch on the 
barometer of the weight of the atmosphere, 3 -^^ 
imprisoned forces burst upwards to terrify and destroy 
the land. It seems then sudden, but it has been long 
preparing. Its point, its place of outbreak seems c^ual, 
but it has also been the result of a long-continued 
series of antecedents and sequences. It is 
where previous events have produced the line ot leas 

resistance. ,, . 

I The ideas of the Revolution had been storing up their 
/ forces for at least two centuries under the surface ot 
^ European society. They were ideas which were the con¬ 
tradiction and the destruction of the* remains qj 
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:^ud^ System. They were certain to break forth, and 

the path of least resistance in France. There, 
Feudal System was weakest J there the people had 
had more liberty than elsewhere on the Continent, and 
there the ideas themselves had been most thrown into 
^imulating theories. A host of literary men sowed 
France, country and town, with thousands and thoif* 
sands of books and pamphlets which put into every 
conceivable shape the ideas of the Revolution in opposi¬ 
tion to the ideas of the Ancient Regime. The path of 
least resistance was there, and there the volcano broke 
forth. It burst, it blazed amain and the whole face of 
the world was changed. In England no such overwhelm- 
mg outbreak took place. The ideas of the Revolution 
were, of course, moving in England as they were in 

Germany. In Germany they were crushed; in England 

they s^le from thought to thouglit into the minds of 
men. There was no fixed point in the political history 
of the country where preparation ceased and fierce 
formation began—no two periods divisible from one 
another. But w'hat did not exist in politics did exist in 
poetry and among the poets. The English poets felt the 
revolutionary ideas long before 1789 and expressed them 
wth growing passion; but they did not take a clear 
form m their poetry. They floated through it like those 
of the coming spring which haunt the milder days 
of February and March, prophecies of the resurrection 
of the world. They rose into clear life and form after 
1789* Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey embodied thenr. 
Then they decayed after Walter Scott had represented 
the reaction against them; and they decayed in the 
hands of the very men who had expressed their youth- 
Out of their decay they sprang up again in Byron and 
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Shelley; and then they died altogether for a time in 
Keats. 

Of course, English poetry up to 1832, the period of 
Parliamentary Reform, was much more than a mere 
representative of these ideas. It took up a thousand 
other subjects of emotion, but the revolutionary con¬ 
ceptions concerning man, his origin, his rights, mutual 
duties and destiny, are the underlying spirit of all 
poetry, the main emotion in which all other emotions 
share. So far, then, as English poetry from 1780 to 
1832 is related to the general history of mankind, a 
great part—a necessary part—of its history is best 
explained by its relation to the Rev’olution and to the 
form the Revolution took in France. It can best be 
grouped around this centre, and its sequence is thus 
best explained. I assert this, but I do not dwell upon it. 
It would be too historical; and our business here is not 
history, but poetry, not the frame, but the picture in 
the frame. Nor shall we dwell on the political or social 
forms in which the Revolution enshrined its movement, 
but the main idea of the Revolution, expressed in its 
most concise form, we must dwell upon. It dominate 
poetry. And there are also certain side issues of this 
main idea which, carrying with them worlds of emotion, 
are worth marking out, not only because ^ they are 
represented in English poetry for at least thirty years 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution, but also 
because they have continued to be powers in poetry up 

to the present day. . 

The first, the main idea of the Revolution, an idea 
which had been growing up, for at least 200 years before 
1789, was “That there was only one Man, if we may 
so style it, in all Humanity; that, therefore all divisions. 
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classes, outside differences, such as are made by birth, 
by rank, by wealth, by power, or by separate nation¬ 
alities, were to be wholly put aside as non-existent; that 
there was a universal Mankind, every member of which 
ought to be free, with equal opportunities, and bound 
each to each as brothers are bound. Hence, finally, all 
divisions made by caste, by colour, by climate, by 
aggressive patriotism, by all that we call nationality, 
were also dissolved. There vs'as only one country, the 
country of Mankind, only one nation, the nation of 
Humanity." 

This was the great conception which attacked the 
ideas of the Feudal System, and which will finally 
conquer the whole world. The war it initiated continues 
still. Even now, caste, rank, colour and wealth contend 
with it, and strive to hold their own against it, but day 
by day their armies of darkness or of oppression are 
being beaten back. The victory of this conception may 
be long in winning, but it is absolutely certain. The 
whole future of the race depends on that victory. The 
health, the honour, the greatness and great-doing of 
every nation depend on its obedience to the duties this 
conception imposes on it. Every disobedience to its 
duties entails—in proportion to the amount of the 
disobedience — national disgrace, dishonour, loss of 
influence for good, social disturbance and misery and 
sorrow and suffering on all mankind. That is as certain 
as any law of Nature. The sanctions of the idea are 
imperative and as inevitable as Death and Life. France 
proclaimed this conception in 1789 as a national con¬ 
fession. It violated it as the Terror went on; it violated 
it still more under the imperialism of Napoleon. It 
violated it again after Waterloo, returning lilte a dog to 
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the vomit of Feudalism. It violated it still more, and 
in the meanest of all fashions, in the predominance of 
wealth, under Napoleon III. There is scarcely any form 
of its violation which France did not present as an 
object-lesson to the world; and to this day, even under 
republican institutions, it is suffering the results of these 
persistent \'iolations of the Conceptions it was the first 
pubUcly to proclaim. No States can say they have not 
been warned. No government aware of the history of 
France can say that it has been taken by surprise when 
the consequences of its disobedience to the first law' of 
human progress fall upon itself and the people mat it 
rules. We must dw'ell on this for a moment. France 
proclaimed the idea and smote it into form. Alas, it 
also exhibited, one after another, nearly all the false 
forms the idea could take. It also exhibited its resurrec¬ 
tions. Again and again, in revolution after revolution, 
it strove to recall the original conception. Again and 
again, it let it go, or let it drift into baser shapes. But 
it never let it completely go. It rescued it even when it 
seemed quite lost, by the voice of its writers, by the 
uprising of the passion of its people. It has showed to 
the world, during a hundred years, how and w'hy the 
idea faUs, and where, how and w'hy it succeeds, where 
it is pure and where it is debased. Fran<^ has 
been sacrificed for the good and use of the hum^an 
race. This is an exhibition in history w’hi(m h^ 
educated humanity, and the deep gratitude which is 
due to her for this, both when it was conscious md 
unconscious, has been given to her in a measure pi la y 
small. 

f It was this great conception, with aU the vast ocem 
[ of emotion which flows after it, which in 1730 began to 
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I influence the poets of England, and which moves through 
all great poetry and prophecy now in majestic power and 
kindling passion. For a century and a half it has mastered 
song. 

It began, as I hav e said, with James Thomson. When 
he was alive the only class the poels thought of was the 
|cultivated class in London. Pope said that the proper 
study of mankind was man, but he meant by man the 
little aristocracy of culture by which he was surrounded; 
and I am inclined to believe that this aristocracy is the 
most exclusive and the most heartless, and therefore the 
least original and originating of all the aristocracies. At 
any rate, it is diametrically opposed to the great con¬ 
ception of the Revolution, and the result vv'as that the 
poetry of Dryden, of Pope, of the whole of the critical 
and intellectual school, had no elements of continued 
life in it and died with the death of its finest exponent. 
While he was yet alive, Thomson threvv himself on the 
other side; not, I think, with any consciousness of what 
he was doing, not with any fervour, but sufficiently to 
show that a new spirit had entered into English poetry; 
that the Elizabethan passion for man as man had 
recurred, with a plainer direction given to it. The 
, humanity we meet in the “ Seasons " ranges from Green¬ 
land to Italy and seems as interested in the Esquimaux 
as in the Englishman. It is not the learned folk whom 
Thomson cares for, but the shepherd in the snow, the 
ploughman in the fields, the poor girl crouching in the 
doorway on a bitter night and the country-maiden 
bathing in the summer stream. A new world opens 
before us. It is the spirit of the Revolution before the} 
Revolution. Such a spirit could not die away. It hadj 
immortal youth and fire; and poet after poet was in-^ 
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fluenced by itj It even shows itself in Samuel Johnson, 
whose “London” cannot-quite rest in London. It made 
the first great coimtry novel in the hands of Goldsmith. 
In.*-‘‘Xhe Traveller” Goldsmith passes from clime to 
clime beyond the English shores. In “Sweet Aubuni, 
loveliest village of the plain,” he sketches the poor with 

and sympathy. We feel that they are of 
the same blood, of the same honourable passions, as the 
rich and powerful. Man is man in his poetry, indepen¬ 
dent of all differences. Nevertheless, it does not seem 
quite natural; the principle is rather worn as a fashion 
than felt from the heart. And this is still more the case 
with Gray, whose “rude forefathers of the hamlet, 
whose “mute inglorious Milton,” whose “short and 
simple annals of the poor” are not much more than the 
play of a cultivated scholar with an idea beginning to 
be in vogue. But When w’e come to Crabbe, whose 
“Village” was published in 1784, on the eve of the 
French Revolution, we come to the conception on the 
eve, as it were, of its birth. The poor, their life, their 
one human nature with the rich: that is the very subject 
itself of the book. It is painted with stem feeling and 
with a grim intensity of sympathy. The poetry of the 
city is replaced by the poetry of a sordid \dllage on the 
east coast of England with all its poverty ^d crime, 
and its rare and humble goodness and comfort. he 
poetry of fine society, court and palace is replaced by 
the poetry of the alehouse, the rude gatherings of the 
brutish fishermen and the miseries of the workhouse. 
ThcLDaintine is direct from Nature; and the only part 
of the'JbSST^iTh^out' of tune is at the end where he 
passes into a panegyric on the Lord of the Manor 
his son;| and that has at least this advantage that it 
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throws, by its contrast with the previous wretchedness, 
a more lurid light upon it.In Cowper's "Task,” pub¬ 
lished in 1785, it is not only the poor, but man as man, 
which is his subject; man in his simplest elements, man 
not only in England, but over the whole world. I The 
very next year, so swift and so exciting was this idea. 
Bums, himself a peasant, took up the whole conception 
and added to its passion, and especially that passion of 
love which, in its equalising and exalting power, lies 
more than all other passions at the root of the universal 
conception of humanity. In a multitude of poems we 
hear breathing in 178^, three years before it burst into 
fierce form in France, the impassionating, the primary 
idea of the Revolution. 

This, then, is the main idea and this its progress. But 
it contained withii^it a nurnbei^of related ideas; some 
of which were fittedTor~poetic treatment and received 
it. The these has been alluded to in what I have 

already said. It^s the expansion of the love of country 
into the love of mankind, and especially the loss of the 
hating element in patriotism! Our highest country is 
mankind, and the interests of our own nation (our 
separate nation) are to be subordinated to the interests 
of the whole. There is a love greater than patriotism. 
It is the love of the great ideas on whose continued 
mastery depend the fortunes of the whole race. That 
this should arise in England, the most insular of all 
nations, is surely remarkable, but so strong was the 
leaven now, that before France proclaimed it in '89, 
Engl and proclaim ed it bv the yoic^ of Cowper. It was 
the first time that note w^ struck in England, and 
there was no response to it, save on the lips of a few 
politicians and philosophers, over the country. But this 
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retired, clerk boldly smote it out on th^chords of Lis lyre. 
He transferred the inalienable brotherhood of man from 
England to Greenland, to Italy, to France, to Spain, to 
Africa, to South America, to the revolted States of 
America, and beyond them to the savage and the slave. 
His love of man was intemationalj t- v u 

This is a note which has gone on sounding in English 
poetry from that time. Wordsworth and Coleridge at 
the beginning of their career sympathised with France 
and denounced England for the crime of war against 
the young Republic. WTien they attacked Napoleon, 
they attacked him, not because he was at war with 
England, but because he strove to enslave the other, 
nations to France; because he was at war \%dth the 
principle that the love of man was higher love than the 
love of country, j Byron repudiated the insularity of 
England and died for another countiy’ than his own. . 
Shelley was no isolated patriot; he loved Italy more-^ 
than England; he loved mankind more than Italy. 
Keats was of no nation whatever, but the nation of 
f loveliness. 'Tennyson reverted to the merely patriotic 
(\ feeling, which contains a contempt of, or an attack on, 

* d^her countries than our own; but Browning maim 
^ tained, in a poetry which is Italian, French, Spanish 
more than English, the wider and nobler patriotisrn 
which loves man as man, independent of all nations 
distinctions. % That idea lasts. Wherever it m 

poetry, it keeps it young and fresh. Wherever it breathes, 
it also bums. Its fire is hoher. its aspect is more bright, 
its song more thrilUng than any insular or hmited love of 
nationality; and its mightiest and noblest development 
is in the future. When it is fuUy grasped in action, as 
it is now by some of us in conception, poetry will receive 
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its highest impulse and accomplish its most splendid 
and passionate song. May God be with it, and the 
crowning race of Man! 

The second corollary’ from the original idea which 
' took form in poetry was a protest for liberty and against 
oppression. We need not dwell on that, because it was 
not special to the Revolution. It has always been 
natural to mankind, and it has always formed one of 
the great motives of poetry. Wliat region of the earth 
is not full of its song? Nevertheless, it took at this time 
in English poetry a more plain and practical turn than 
it had taken before; and it was new in its denuncia¬ 
tions, in its appeal to God, in its foundation on the 
universal brotherhood of man, when Co\vper took it up 
and gave it voice. He carried the poetry of human 
wrong into the prison with Howard and into the starving 
lives of the poor. He denounced, as Goldsmith had 
already done, the landowners who neglected their 
/ peasants and the merchants who built factories with 
blood, and the infamy of slavery. Patience itself, he 
said, is meanness in a slave. The English king, he 
thought and said, who covets more than freemen choose 
to grant, is a traitor, and rebellion is a duty. He had an 
example of that close at hand in the revolt of the 
American Colonies. I have often wondered whether 
Cowper in those famous lines was not thinking of those 
more famous days when Adams cried, as he heard the 
musketry at da^vn from the fields near Woburn—“O, 
what a glorious morning is this!*' “The Task*’ was 
published in 1785. He may have NSTdtten these ve^ 
verses shortly after the news of Lexington arrived in 
England in 1775. At any rate, he felt the wrath of the 
coming Revolution in France, four years before it 
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came, wh.en he suddenly places us in front of the 
Bastille: 


Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts. 

Ye dungeons and ye caverns of despair. 

That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music such as suits their sovereign ears— 
The sighs and groans of miserable men! 

There's not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye arc fallen at last. 


f Wordsworth heard the news; Coleridge heard it; 
and both recorded their triumphant joy. From that 
\day, poetry, which had always used this motive of love 
lof liberty and hate of oppression, gave it a more practical 
Itum. The right, so long considered divine, of the power- 
ivd, the well-bora and the wealthy to use up the poor to 
support this right, was considered the \dlest \vrong; and 
wherever it was used, that special use was plainly immed 
and directly attacked by the poets. This was the ch^ge 
that took place, and English-speaking poetry has done 

this close, defensive work, not negligently* 

The third idea contained in the original^conception. 
I have alreadT'aweR on in its origins in England. It 
has been caUed “TheJieturn to Nature. It is 

in this introductory essayTroTSolate-rt^ain in (Efferent 

words before we treat of the poets who fuUy shaped it 
into song. It held that the true happiness of man 
consisted in a simple, almost a primaeval hie in accord¬ 
ance with Nature. This is an idea which was 
to the Revolution. It has always arisen when luxury 
has corrupted society; when great wealth in a few 

hands has^made it stupid; when life 
by selfish interests; when it is burdened with conven¬ 
tions and weary of knowledge. Let us get back, it says. 
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to the breast of Mother Earth, where our own hands 
can win our own living from the woods and fields, where 
man is free from the slaveries of civilisation; away 
from the cities in which men lose their individuality 
and live like worms wriggling in a dish; away from the 
torment of intelligence and the uselessness of culture. 
And this included, of course, a belief that the natural 
man, man in his simplest form, and living the simplest 
life, was the best sort of man. In the peasant, the 
labourer, among shepherds and woodmen, the natural 
affections were most naturally felt, the primary emotions 
most free and noble, the virtues most manly, the heroism 
of life most noble. This was the idea; not new, but 
newly shaped. It may be said, at this time, to have first 
arisen in England, but it was Rousseau wlio gave it full 
v'ogue. He was himself inspired by it, and he inspired 
others with his passion. He put it into so attractive a 
form that men were convinced of it as it were against 
their will, and even the society of the Court and the 
noblesse took it up and played with it; fools, who did 
not understand that it held in it fire, earthquake and 
j hurricane for their society. In England, it helped to 
' destroy the school of Pope, which was eminently a 
school of citied culture. It dawned in the poetry of 
Thomson; it even influenced in his scholastic retirement 
the precise and careful verse of Gray. It moved through 
all the minor poets. Poetry left the city and took a 
country house. At first an air of unreality pervaded this 
poetry. The poetry called artificial left a kind of ghost 
behind it; and the ghost was sententious. The poets 
played with the new idea, but they were not passionate 
for it. However, as the French form of the Revolution 
drew near, the air grew warmer; this idea began to be 
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a real power; and it was to be put into a form more 
luminous and more glowing. Goldsmith, Crabbe and 
Cowper developed it. It rose into passion in Bums. And 
when the French Revolution broke out, it became one of 
the vital spirits of English poetry*. The poets themselves 
lived its life. Wordsworth fled the cities, dwelt in 
Somersetshire and finally settled in a remote village 
among the Cumberland mountains. He read few books; 
he let his own nature elicit its own poetry. He worked 
for his own living, and no one has ever clung closer than 
he to the heart of the common earth. Coleridge, when 
he was young, lived the same kind of life—Southey 
aspired to do so. They returned to Nature, and they 
made of natural things their dearest subjects. More¬ 
over, they made the natural man, and his natural life, 
their main humanity. Wordsworth’s new theory of ; 
poetry was based on the belief that in the natural 
phraseology of men educated by Nature and living a ; 
natural life, such as a shepherd liv'ed in the dales, was 
to be found the true language of poetry. It was an | 
absurd proposition and he sometimes carried it into a 
most absurd extreme, but it illustrates the passionate 
obstinacy with which this idea of the return to Native 
was supported and the mastery it exercised over the 
minds of men. And the heroes of this new poetry were 
not warriors, princes, philosophers or great adventurers, 
but the shepherds of the hUls and the ploughman at 
work, and the wives of the peasants and the children 01 
the poor. It was a vast revolution, and its power has 
endured in poetry for more than a century. It ran, of 
course, into its extreme, but the extreme, m the end, 
did not hinder, but confirmed, it? good. And its greatest 
good was the immense expansion which it gave to poetiy., 
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It opened out to the work of song not only the whole of 
country life, but also the emotional life of the largest 
and the most varied class in humanity, the class of the 
poor. Henceforth the range of poetry was as wide as 
human nature itself. 

Connected with this was another subject of feeling 
and thought wiiich also brought a new life into poetry. 
The transference which has just been described of the 
interests of the poets from man, considered as an 
intellectual and w'ealthy class in cities, to man inde¬ 
pendent of culture and wealth, as he was found in the 
country in his simplest elements—brought about, in 
time, or ran alongside of, a love of wild natural scenery. 
As the best of man w’as to Le found where he w'as least 
spoiled by cultivation, so the greatest beauty was to be 
found, not in the trim gardens and landscape that Pope 
loved, but in the wild, untutored lands w'hich man had 
not touched, w'here Nature went her own original w'ay, 
and where, in consequence, we might get closer to her 
heart. 

This is also a result of the Revolution ideas con¬ 
cerning man. Rousseau, who gave this love of wild 
Nature its most natural, one may say, its finest voice 
in France before the Revolution, connects it with the 
new interest in man, as seen in his simplest life. This 
love of wild Nature and the expression of it developed 
pari passu with the thought of man being at his best 
in the state of nature, and w’as kept hand in hand \vith 
the passion of humanity. VVe must alwa3’^s remember 
that the same poets who lived wdth the uncultivated 
people and found in them the most beautiful and 
unspoilt forms of human nature, found in the least 
cultivated natural scenery*,- in scenery wholl3' untouched 
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by any h^d but God's, the loveliest, the most spiritual 
Inatur^ beauty. Into that, as into an ocean of beauty, 
'they plunged with passion, and some of them, especially 
modem poets, with so extreme and isolated a joy that 
they forgot in it their love of pure human nature—that 
is, forgot the origin of their love of wild Nature. But 
that was not the case at the beginning of the last century. 
Man was not then neglected. But the love of Nature, 
though it did not at that time extinguish the love of 
man, expanded—and especially after 1789, with the 
same rapidity and the same copiousness as the love 
of man as man expanded. This, at least, was the case 
in England. 

The curious thing is that the idea thus struck into a 
finished form by Rousseau, had, for a long time, no 
growth in France as compared with its growth in 
England. The fact is that the tremendous rush of 
the new theories about man into violent political action 
in France overwhelmed at first this related idea. It 
took thirty years at least, after the Revolution was 
over, for the French poets fully to develop that solitary 
love of wild Nature which rose like a tree into full 
foliage in England ten years after the Revolution, 
which had begun to grow in England sixty years before 
its outburst, and which has continued to extend its 
branches—a mightier and a mightier tree—up to the 
present time. This then is a part of the revolutionary 
movement which especially belongs to England, and 
we owe its steady and vast expansion to our having 
kept the main idea of the Revolution in the midst of 
peace, apart from hasty, violent action, apart from 
despotism. 

We have studied in outline the development of this 
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poetry of wild Nature from James Thomson, through 
Gray and Collins. We can trace it also in Goldsmith, 
Chatterton, Beattie, and in the faded verse of the 
Wartons. Then, as the outbreak of the Revolution 
drew near, this new poetry grew stronger and lovelier 
than before. Above it grew more natural, closer to 
the actual sights and sounds of Nature, closer to the 
life of animals. The poets described what they saw, 
and lived with their eye on the subjects. This was the 
case with Cowper, Crabbe and Bums. But in these 
three poets. Nature is very rarely loved or haunted 
only for her own sake. Man is always with her. She 
is still, but with ever-advancing power, only a back¬ 
ground for human nature. The poet is not lost in her 
kalone. Neither Cowper, Crabbe nor Bums are capable 
of Wordsworth’s isolation ^Wth the souls of lonely places, 
of temporary forgetfulness of man in Nature. It was 
inot till the mighty, soul-shaking, past-destroying move¬ 
ment of the Revolution was thrown into passionate 
form in France that the English poets, set on fire by 
that flaming outburst, which burnt up ev’ery remnant 
of past conventions and artificial thought and made 
man naked of all that hampered his original emotions, 
became capable, when they chose, of forgetting man, 
of forgetting their very self, in the love of the Mighty 
Being, with whose spirit, in the wild and lonely places 
of the earth, they seemed to mingle, in whose doings 
they delighted, and whose very personality they loved, 
as a form of God Himself. 

It seems strange to say that a movement for man 
should produce a passion for Nature in w'hich man was 
at times forgotten. But it must be remembered that 
man W2is never really left aside by these poets. Nature 
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came to be felt in this intense way through the intenser 
interest that they took in the humanity they found 
living among the wild mountains and the lonely streams. 
Wordsworth sketches in the “Prelude" the whole of 
the process. And, moreover, the fire of emotion they 
felt for man was so glowing that, when they came to 
look at Nature, they transferred the fire to their con¬ 
templation of Nature. Her beauty was now loved by 
the new poets, after the Revolution, as much as humanity 
was loved; and immediately all the poetry of Nature 
was transfigured into a new life. This was a wondrous 
change. It took fifty years to accomplish, but when it 
was accomplished, when in 179S Wordsworth revealed 
to us, especially in that poem on the Wye, the passion 
of his soul for Nature, the life he felt in her, and the 
answer of his own being to the great Being of thought 
and beauty in the world—the poetry of Nature was 
utterly revolutionised./^ It was like the discovery of a 
new and lovely continent, opened for the first time to 
the eager voyaging of all the poets who should come after 
him. When we read those verses we feel that nothing 
resembling them in spirit, in emotion, in thought, had 
ever been written before. 

Another idea which was adopted into poetry at this 
time, was the direct outcome of the revolutionary 
thought. This was the vision and the prophecy of a 
universal regeneration of mankind, of a golden age, 
not mournfully looked back on as passed a.way, but 
joyfully anticipated in the future. It had existed long 
ago in the faith of the Church in a millennium, but there 
it was limited to the saved, who were then a small 
number; and it was to be realised after a great up¬ 
turning of the earth for judgment. It was supernatural. 
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not natural. It occurs even in the classical poets; it 
occurs now and again in the poets of England of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But it occurs 
vaguely, and it is always hmited to a class or a nation 
for want of a universal conception of man. But now, 
when man was conceived of as one people, as having 
one country of which all, \Wthout exception, were 
citizens, as being a universal brotherhood—and when, 
under the rule of that conception, all exclusive systems, 
whether poetical or religious, fell under the ban of 
humanity—then indeed, for the first time, the idea of an 
all-embracing restitution of mankind into a perfected 
state became possible. We find it first in Cowper, but 
somewhat limited by his theology. But when his poetic 
passion was upon him, he rose above his theology. He 
sees the time when love shall be master of all men, evil i 
be annihilated, all climes have an eternal summer, and f 
God be wholly at home with men. Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth took up the same thought and sang of it in 
connexion with the outbreak of the Revolution. They, 
ceased to sing of it when France smote freedom down 
by the hand of Napoleon. And then there was silened 
with regard to it for a time. But the silence did not last 
long. This universal thought took its highest form in 
the Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley, the fourth actM 
of which is the choral song of the whole universe for the 
regeneration of all mankind in Love and Peace and Joy. 
Nor has that conception ever died. It has formed, since 
Shelley's time, with a few sorrowful exceptions, one of 
the noblest motives of the English poets/ The hopes of 
man had always put it forth, but it never could take a 
universal form as long as, under despotic kings, or feudal 
systems of any kind, all men were not considered equally 
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worthy of love and justice.^* Christianity had always put 
it forth, but it never could tcike a universal form as long 
as priests, for the sake of retaining power, made its 
happiness belong only to a few rescued with difficulty 
from the sinful world. These limits to it lasted even 
through Wordsworth and Coleridge, so long does the 
exclusive take to die. But Shelley, flinging boldly over¬ 
board, and with fiery wrath, all the limitations made by 
political and religious systems, leapec> straight to the 
heart of this great thought, derived from the original 
idea of Christianity and of the Revolution, and pro¬ 
claimed the right of all mankind to completion and 
perfection. The whole world shall be redeemed. All 
men shall yet be equal, free and brothers in a Golden 
Age.^ It is the habit nowadays to smile at this, but if 
you deprive the world of that faith and its hope, you 
leave it to degradation. Let the poets keep it up. They 
can do no better work. 

Then, in conclusion, when men were thus being set 
free, even before 1789, by the influence of world-\vide 
ideas concerning man, from the oppressive and limiting 
powers of caste; when, in the air of this freedom, 
literature and art ceased to be the business of a few and 
became the possibility of all, a great development of 
individuality took place—and that to such a degree 
that, in poetry at least, men of the lower classes, and 
men who lived apart from the cultured caste in cities, 
were the chief speakers. The ideas of the Revolution V'' 
kindled intellect and passion wherever they fell. Wealth, 
culture, rank, these did not count. A man is a man for 
all that. It is his right, his duty, to say what is in him; 
and if what he has to say is good or beautiful, he is 
above kings who are dull and rich men who may not 
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love their fellows. Of course, such a belief, and the 
sentiment of it, awoke in all classes every latent germ 
of intelligence, imagination and emotion, and the whole 
field of literary and artistic work was as much enlarged 
as the field of social, political and warlike work. Men 
pushed everywhere to the surface like com in spring, 
and the greater number were outside of the conventional 
society. We may recall that the chief leaders of the 
Revolution in France and of the Napoleonic wars sprang 
from the common people. And the chief poets who sent 
forth the ideas, with all their emancipating and impas- 
sionating emotions which have been discussed in this 
chapter, were Cowper, a retired lawyer's clerk who lived 
away from towns in a lazy land, by a slow-moving 
stream, and Bums, a veritable peasant of the Lowlands, 
who 

in his glory and his joy 
Followed the plough along the mountain side. 

And when the Revolution did break forth, it was not 
the critics and the comfortable folk of social intelligence 
who then opened the new fountain of song, but Cole¬ 
ridge, who was always on the verge of bankmptcy, and 
Wordsworth, who, educated among peasants, lived their 
life and, scraping through Cambridge, settled down with 
his sister to live in a silent country, in a tiny cottage, 
on £ 8 o a year; and William Blake, the most curious 
example of the unrelated individualities which emerged 
at this time to astonish, irritate and impel the world. 
Blake’s first poems preceded the French Revolution. 
The “Songs of Innocence" appeared in year 

of its outburst. The “Songs of Experience" were 
engraved in 1794, when the Terror was dying. His 
poetic work, such as it was, continued while Wordsworth 
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and Coleridge were wTiting. He, Cowper, Crabbe and 
Bums lived through that great uprising, and into the 
reaction against it. But he remained, while the rest fell 
away, its faithful follower. None of them were as poor 
as he was, none of them so unknown, none of them, 
save Wordsworth, so original, so plain an example of 
the remarkable individu^ity which arose out of the 
people in this creative and stormy time. None of them, 
though he dwelt in London, lived more close to Nature, 
niore according to Nature, even to the violation of the 
maxims of society. He represented, better than the 
others, in his life and work the revolt from all conven¬ 
tional opinions, whether in art, literature, religion or 
social matters, which characterised the Revolution. He 
claimed his right to live as he pleased for the sake of 
man. He represented, briefly, often obscurely, but most 
determinedly, all the ideas we have dwelt on in this 
chapter—and one more on which we have not dwelt, 
for it did not, except in his case, arise at this time in 
England—an attack on priests, and on all religious 
doctrines which enslaved the conscience, weakened the 
reason, violated the love or limited the imagination of 
mankind. 

I have thus sketched the poetic state of England 
before 1789. It was a state in which vague, prophetic 
ideas were flying about from mind to mind, ideas half- 
conceived, ideas that waited some outward touch to 
leap into as clear life as Athena from the head of Zeus. 
They had grown clearer and clearer among the poets 
^ the poems they wrote grew closer to 1789. But they 
waited the event which should strike them into a shape 
which all the world could understand. 

That event came when the noise of the fall of the 
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Bastille rang through Europe. It was the tocsin of a 
new poetry which began in Wordsworth’s “Lyrical 
Ballads” of 1798. But before we come to Wordsworth, 
Cowper, Crabbe and Burns deserve a more extended 
notice; not as representing the ideas on which we have 
now been dwelling, but as poets. We shall next, there¬ 
fore, deal Nvith the poetry of the two first, and aftei^vards 
with the poetry of Bums. 
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CHAPTER V 

CRABBE AND COWPER 

It is a somewhat commonplace theory of mine that we 
cannot fully feel, even understand, the work of any poet 
till we have visited and assimilated the scenery in which 
he chiefly lived; from which he received impressions 
day by day, morning, noon and night. Each place has 
its own special sentiment, its soul as Wordsworth would 
call it; and this sentiment becomes part of the being of 
the poet: steals into the chambers of his imagination; 
and, having entered in, abides there for ever; touching 
all the furniture of his thought and passion with its 
peculiar perfume; and, even w'hen he least knows it, 
passing like a spirit into his work. Not to know the 
scenery in which he lived, and especially \vhen he was 
young or when he first became a poet; not to have felt 
the spirit of its distinctive sentiment, is to be deprived 
of one of the best means of becoming at one with his 
poetry. 

I have walked among the ancient trees and by the 
lingering streams of the country w'here Shakespeare 
lived and in its sheep-fed meadows—a land with its 
own character; and my feeling and comprehension of 
his poetry w'ere strangely increased, not only of such 
poetry as we find in the “Midsummer Night's Dream," 
“As You Like It" and “A Winter’s Tale," but also of 
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his poetry of human nature. The temperance, the slow 
quiet of that midland scenery* seemed to me, perhaps 
too fancifully, to ha\'e so wrought on Shakespeare as to 
have, throughout his fiercest tragedy, held him back 
from the turgid, immoderate, loose and over-fantastical 
thought and style which marked the other dramatists 
of his time. 

I might take Milton also for an example, with the 
dignified scenery’ of the Thames, and the splendour of 
Italy breathing in his verse, style and thought, but I 
pass on to W ordsworth. Somersetshire does not live 
much in his verse. It needs a long time for the special 
spirit of a place to become a vital element in a poet’s 
verse, and W'ordsworth soon left the combes of the 
Quantocks. But no one can justly feel the work of 
W’ordsworth who has not himself drunk, till he is full, 
of the lovely distinctive spirit of the Lake Country. It 
has its own largeness in the solitudes of the high hills, 
its sublimity in the recessed mountains and silent tarns 
where the storms are brewed, its quietudes of peace 
where the lakes lie reflecting in their ^een calm the 
image of the meadows and the mountains; and these 
two spirits of sublime and quiet beauty live, pervasively, 
in W’ordsworth’s poetry, even when its subjects are 
apart from them. Above all, the scenery of Grasmere 
is full of tender little events, little impressions made 
by miniature scenes, a single flower at the root of a tree, 
a brown bird drinking from a pool, a group of juniper 
that throws a shadow on the moors, a solitary' cry from 
a lost sheep, a thousand little events among the great¬ 
nesses of nature. It is these tiny impulses, these little 
pictures, awaking feeling at every step, which form the 
subjects of half of Wordsworth’s best poems. I never 
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understood a great part of his special charm till I saw 
and felt their presence and the power they had to stir 
the soul of imagination. 

And Co^vper—if we wish to feel the slow, winding 
quietudes of his verse, the temperate level of his thought, 
the absence of any violent or deep passion in it, its still 
and brooding note, the limited ranges of its emotion, its 
afternoon spirit, its gentleness, its subdued melancholy 
and subdued humour—we cannot enter fully into these 
qualities in his poetry nor feel the spirit in it, till we 
have visited the land where he liv’ed so long, where he 
wrote the “Task" and made by it his poetic name. 
There, the hills are low, quiet uplifts from the plain, 
but, because of the fiat country*, commanding extensive 
views. The trees are large, fuU-foliaged, in avenues and 
scattered groves, filled with singing birds and woodland 
animals. One of the most charming of his poems—the 
music of whose verse echoes the murmur of the trees of 
which he writes, records his pleasure in these creatures 
of his land: 

The poplars are felled—farewell to the shade 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade. 

The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves. 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Few are the storms of'this still and gentle scenery, and 
the vast low arch of sky w'hich broods above it ministers 
to contentment and peace, not to excitement or variety. 
And there is no river stiller than the Ouse—almost full 
to the edge of its low banks and whispering reeds, moving 
slowly but with silent swirls which speak of monotonous 
but continual life in its waters, gentle, unimpassioned, 
quiet even in flood, content to be w'ith its own fields. 
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its drooping willows, its feeding cattle and its quiet sky. 
I never see it, but I think of the poetry of Cowper. It is 
the image of its spirit, it, and the country-sides that 
border it. Except in his personal poetry which stands 
alone, the peculiar sentiment of the Nature in which his 
happiest time was spent, pervades the bulk of his verse 
_even the verse which treats of social and political 

subjects. ,1.1. 

A different scenery filled the eyes and heart of Crabbe 

when he was young. Its image followed him when he 
left it, and its spirit entered into his latest verse. "Cast 
by Fortune on a frowning coast," boasting no groves 
or happy valleys, he painted life with all the harshness, 
sternness and austereness of the scenery in which he 
lived. A low coast, repellent and rude, bordered a 
sullen, flint-grey sea. whose waves in heavy storms 
lashed up to the cabins of the lawless fishermen huddled 
in their dirty \dllage. Behind the shore, the barren 
sands ran inland, thistle-grown, and where they were 
cultivated with despair, only producing ragged crops 
of rye. Within were fens and marshy moors where 
men laid up disease. The only excitement was the g^e 
which drove the ship into the greedy hands of the 
wreckers of the coast. This stem, iron, sonietim^ 
horrible, always commonplace scenery, where the beauty 
of fruitfulness was not, sank deep into the poetry ol 
Crabbe. Even when a gentler scenery enters mto his 
verse, the harshness of the first impression modulates 
the softness into roughness; and the spirit of the poet 
is too often the spirit of the mist, the barren, thorny 
land, and the storm-tossed sea, the misery and the 

melancholy of it all. . 

No contrast can then be greater or more mteresting 
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than that between the spirit of the verse of Cowper and 
that of Crabbe; and one of the elements that made 
the difference was the influence on each of them of 
the different aspects Nature presented to their eyes, 
impressed upon their souls. 

Yet, what is true of their poetrv was not true of their 
lives and characters. One would have thought that 
Cowper would have been at peace, and Crabbe a child 
of storm. But within, Cowper was tormented and 
Crabbe at peace. Cowper, the quietest of poets, the 
least harsh, the most gentle, bom to be kind and heal 
the sorrows of men, who loved all innocent happy 
things, whose satire did not scarify but improve, was 
half his life insane, fierce against himself even to many 
attempts at suicide, tom with despair and misery— 
no quietude within. Only at intervals the hurricane in- 
his heart was hushed. It is well to remember this when 
one reads his poetry, for even in the steadiest and most 
temperate verse this inward wTetchedness often lifts its 
head. This was in a strange and dreadful contrast to 
the gentle life with the women and animals he loved, to 
the gentle natural scenery his heart admired. 

Again, one would have thought from the rude subjects 
and the miserable tragedy Crabbe painted so well, and 
from the dreary natural scenery, the painful power of 
which sank into his verse, that Crabbe’s life was unquiet, 
tormented by wild thinking and feeling, harsh, coarse 
and ill-treated by fortune. The very opposite was the 
c^e. Eminently sane, incapable, one would say, of any 
disquiet thought or emotion, as kind and gentle as 
Cowper in the action of his life, fortunate to a remark¬ 
able degree in his sudden rise into literary and good 
society and in his hosts of friends, passing from one 
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comfortable rectory to another, and dying in peace— 
the contrast between his work and his life was strange. 
He sat, as it were, apart from the passions and the 
tragedies he described. His inner life was no reflection 
of the stormy sea, the sullen skies, the barren land he 
pictured in his verse. He was as still within as Cowper 

was restless. . 

This is a curious piece of psychological history. It is 

as if the men wished to relieve or dramatise their inner 
lives by Nvriting of that which stood over against the 
inner life of their souls. Crabbe, with somewhat mono¬ 
tonous peace w'ithin, writes of harsh miseries and storm- 
tossed lives and rough Nature. Cowper, with agony 
within, writes of gentle domestic peace, of softly flowing 
scenery, of the pleasant comedy of life. Till we think a 
little of these things, we shall not grasp the essential 
spirit of their poetry. 

The first thing that strikes us when we read Crabbe 
and Cowper is the immense distance w’e have travelled 
from Pope and his school, from even Gray, Collins, and 
the rest. A certain remnant of Pope's influence remams 
in the satires of Cowper, and in the didactic and satirical 
parts of Crabbe’s poetry. But the bulk of the poetry of 
both not only lies in a different world from that of Pope, 
but itself has created that world. And it seen^ divided 
bv a great gulf from Pope, even from Young, Thomson. 
Gray—so great is the change. We are no longer m ^ 
artificial world, or a classical, ideal or romantic world, 
nor on the high levels of Parnassus where the Muses 
talk in swelling phrase. We Uve no longer among the 
aristocratic classes, or with cultured cUques of clever 
men, or with scholars like Gray. Poetry has left fine 
society. It is now poetry for that great middle class 
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which was beginning to grow into importance in England 
A considerable part of them was interested in books, in 
poetry, in the life which went on around them in the 
villages. These new people had a real love of Nature* 
they lived nearly all their life in the country; town life 
w^ on the whole distressing to them or abhorrentcV An 
Edmburgh Reviewer of that time calculates that if there 
were 2,000 of the upper classes who might care for the 
poetry of Cowper and Crabbe, there were among the 
middling classes," as he calls them, 20,000 who would 
care for it. Poetiy* had thus extended its power over ten 
times the number of folk it touched by Pope or Gray 
and into a different class. We may say indeed that its 
place, its production and its readers had been transferred 
from the town to the country. This was a vital alteration 
and had far-reaching consequences, especially as these 
poets and their followers, with all the intolerance of a 
reaction, set themselves, with what must have seemed 
great impertinence, to abuse fine society, to paint the 
sms and follies of cities, to laugh at literary cliques ■ to 
condemn even with some ferocity, the rich, to set over 
ag^st the luxuries of wealth the miseries of the poor 
and to denounce the contrast. 

- The change was even greater in this—that poetry 
now pa^ed away completely from its ideal ranges, its 
o * -subj^ete, above all, from its artificial diction, down 

*• T? plains Qfreality. The subjects were no longer the 
Bard and the Progress of Poesy, or the stories of romance 
such as Gray and Macpherson had attempted. They 
were no longer Horatian epistles, or Essays on Man, or 
Night Thoughts, or the Castle of Indolence, or such 
laded sentiment ^ the Wartons indulged, j Out of these - 
realms of unreality poetry descended to mingle with. 
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to feel and to describe the real life of man. the every¬ 
day doings of Nature, the life '^hich the magistrate and 
the parson saw in the villages of the Midlands and m 
the Lhing hamlets of the East Coast. 
now with Hogarthian minuteness by Crabbe, wth 
gentle though distant sympathy by Cowper the actu^ 
miseries, tragedies, wretchedness of the labourer ^d 
The pea^ant-nor did it omit the fierce work of the 
uncultivated, uncontrolled 

course in the neglected hamlets of England Poetij 
got down to reality. That also was a mighty change, 
and its consequences in poetry were also ^ar-reaching. 

Crabbe, when he began to thmk, w^ himself 
the poorer folk, and knew their life. He was at first ^ 
warehouseman, and he was not inclmed to mince matted, 
or to dweU on the pretty romance the romantic or 

philosophic poets wove around the poor, ^ 

day he was face to face with their miserable jnd 

the crime that foUowed it. Let us read 
the "Village,'’ the poem by which m 1783 he first made 
his name.^ It is enough to show the new ^orM into 
which Poetry had come, her determmation to paint things 
as they realty were. It paints the rustic labourer s fate: 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade; 

H?s stSdy hand the straightest Wpw made; 

nSn?a prize he won. and s^l is proud 
To find the triumphs of his V^^th ^low d. 

A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes. 

He hears and smiles, then thinks again and sighs. 

For now be journeys to his grave in 

The rich disdain him; nay the poor disdain. 

IfteSate masters now their slave command. 

Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand, 
aS when his age attempts its task m vain. 

With ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain. 
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Oft may you see him, when he tends the sheep. 

His winter charge, beneath the hillock weep; 

Oft hear his murmur to the winds that blow 
O’er his white locks and bury them in snow. 

When roused by rage and muttering in the mom, 

He mends the broken hedge with icy thorn:— 

“ Why do I live when I desire to be 
At once from life and life's long labour free ? 

Like leaves in spring, the young are blown away 
Without the sorrows of a slow decay; 

I, like yon wither'd leaf, remain behind. 

Nipt by the frost and shivering in the wind; 

There it abides till younger buds come on 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone; 

Then from the rising generation thrust. 

It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust. 

These fruitful fields, these numerous flocks I see. 

Are others’ gain, but killing cares to me; 

To me the children of my youth are lords. 

Cool in their looks, but hasty in their words; 

Wants of their own demand their care; and who 
Feels his own want and succours others too ? 

A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go. 

None need my help, and none relieve my woe; 

Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid, 

And men forget the wretch they would not aid.” 

1807 saw the "Parish Register." The "Borough," 
a description in twenty-four letters of a sea-port, of 
Aldborough, saw the light in 1809. The manners, the 
lives, the crimes, the sorrows of even a lower class of 
persons than those detailed in the "Parish Register" 
are painted here with pity, but with unrelenting, almost 
repulsive accuracy. The "Tales" followed in 1812. 
They are of a diferent class. They delineate the for¬ 
tunes of what our writers would call the lower middle 
class—and with the same close observation and ori¬ 
ginal thought. The inner life and passions, humour. 
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misfortunes, woes and joys of this class are related wdth 
an astonishing variety of the commonplace, and with a 
f ull accompaniment of varied circumstance and detail 
which prove that Crabbe, if he did not possess the 
ethereal imagination of the higher poets, of Reason in 
her loftiest mood, 3'et did possess tlie creative imagina¬ 
tion fitted to his subjects—a homespun imagination, 
good for wear, and b\’ the force of its sight and insight 
able to drive home the realities of life. Tlic figures 
stand out clear; their souls are just as clear. Their 
talk is homelj', but it rings true; and sometimes it 
rises into a vigorous roughness of passion and eloquence 
of passion, which, were the tales more concise and 
better composed, would have lifted Crabbe into a higher 
poetic rank than he occupies. In one poem at least— 
in "Sir Eustace Grej*,” and indeed in the "Gipsy 
Woman," but chiefly m "Eustace Grey," he rises into 
a terror of traged}', into a supernatural passion, such as 
belongs to that m\ stic realm of suggestive imagination 
in which so often Coleridge and Wordsworth made their 
home. But this is verj’ rare; and the verse in which 
these poems are written is not that ten-syllabled narra¬ 
tive rhyming verse in which he usually composed. The 
passion forced a more lyxical metre. 

The "Tales of the Hall" succeeded the "Tales" in 
1819. These stories belong, as the title suggests, to a 
higher rank in life than that of the lower middle class. 
They are half grave, half gay, and the sunnier side of 
life is even more often shown in them than the darker. 
Even in the tragic stories a thread of brightness is in- 
woven. The subjects have less darkness, less depth in 
the shadows. I ought perhaps to have spoken more of 
his humour, of his work on the lighter commonplace of 
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life, of his accurate drawing of the well-fed fanner, the 
religious sexton, the Quaker coquette and a host of 
other half-comic characters, but his force is in tragedy 
and that comes uppermost. 

He was now getting old, and in his comfortable home, 
he brooded less on the misfortunes of life. The scenery 
too has changed. The starved heath and the howling 
sea, the paupers and the criminals are gone, and we 
see a pleasant country \’illage with honest, well-fared 
country folk, and near it an ancient Hall and well- 
ordered Church, comfortable farmers and homesteads, 
a country-side, fertile, well wooded, watered by happy 
streams, and not troubled by the roaring of the hungry 
sea. Many well-studied portraits are in the gallery^ of 
this book; many close descriptions, without any pas¬ 
sionate sentiment in them, of Nature; many terse, \\'ise 
and experienced remarks—“uncommon things said in 
so common a way as to escape notice.” Certain tragic 
stories are as tragic as his earlier work. Terror and pity 
still fall easily from his hand, but it is pleasant to feel 
that comedy, and comedj* in its grace and gentleness, is, 
as his years grew near to death, more loved in this book 
than in the others. At the same time, the power of the 
poetry has diminished. The hold on reality is less; the 
concise outline, the intensity, especially that of the 
moment, are somewhat blurred. He never was good 
in building his tales. They have all kinds 01 outbuildings 
added on to them. His form was never perfect, nor his 
diction. He did not care for Art enough to keep him 
from diffuseness, to enable him to reject the unnecessary, 
and these faults are naturally more prominent in the 
“Tales of the Hall.” An old man is either too concise, 
till he becomes bald; or too garrulous till he is too long 
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—and Crabbe is in the second category. Yet the man is 
there, unhke anyone else; the steadfast, uncompro¬ 
mising individuality. He had his own atmosphere, 
“his work world," as Tennyson said. And whoever, 
passing through the first indifference, even the first 
boredom which may beset him, takes the pains to read 
the best work of Crabbe, will receive at last so deep an 
impression of his imaginative reality, of his closeness 
to Nature, of his sincerity of thought, that he will say 
to himself—“If this work be not the work of genius, it 
is the work of a talent which is on the edge of genius." 

William Cowper, noiseless and gentle as his life was, 
spent with a few friends apart from the w'orld, will 
always keep his place in English poetry. He is a land¬ 
mark in its history. From his work, as from a railway 
station, issued a number of new lines on which the 
engines of the new poetry ran to varied goals. We 
studied in the last chapter some of these, and I need 
not repeat them. They belonged to the ideas of the 
Revolution, and we shall get no clear view of nmeteenth- 
century poetry, nor of the poetry which will emerge 
in the twentieth, when the present anarchy of poetry 
is overpast, until we grasp them with not oidy an 
historical and social apprehension, but with an impas¬ 
sioned thoughtfulness. The future of poetry is in these 
world-wide ideas, and in the new forms which they 
will take in philosophy, religion, science and society. 

There were, however, other lines which Cowper started 
on their way. He b^an afresh, and in a new way, the 
theological and religious poetry of England. His first 
published work was the “Olney Hymns," composed by 
him and his friend Newton. Many of them are not only 
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religious, but poetical, and the melody of the best of 
them is ^most perfect. The whole of his work is steeped 
in religion. But this religious poetry is also—and this 
is the new thing—built into a special theology, a theology 
so strong, fierce, uncompromising, and so cruel, that it 
is a wonder it did not slaughter in Cowper, as in a sacri¬ 
fice, the maiden of Poetiy. But Cowper gentled it, and 
Poetry sur\dved. Ever since that lime theology of some 
kind has entered, with a few exceptions, such as Keats, 
Scott and Morris, into the work of the greater English 
poets. What that theology was in Cowper, and the 
power it had over his work, I have elsewhere detailed. 

Another line of poetry which he initiated—and Bums 
along with him—was that which draws its impulse from 
the natural love of the more innocent animals, those 
charming companions of our humanity. This is a real 
afiection and is combined with gratitude for their love, 
with pity for their voiceless trouble, and with an in¬ 
dignation, in which God shares, for the cruelty of man 
to them whether it be for the sake of sport or of 
knowledge. 

It is called a sentimental indignation, and this is 
supposed to be blame. But the blame recoils on the 
blamer, and those who love animals take it as praise, 
and wear it as an honour. It is well that the poets have 
added strength to that natural sentiment of love of 
animals, and Cowper did it with a gentle grace, a vit^ 
sympathy which was all his own. His three hares, his 
spaniel, are added to the personages in English poetry. 
He humanised animals; he felt his kinship with them; 
he made them our teachers and our friends. He watched 

What that theology . . . detailed. " Theology in the EngUsh 
Poets.” 
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their ways with his tender smile, and he fills his land¬ 
scape with their life. And Wordsworth, Coleridge, felt 
his spirit in this matter and followed his lead. Blake's 
love of animeds was not accompanied by any insight 
into their life. It was more hatred of cruelty which 
moved him than love of animals. Bums used them as 
the vehicle of satire or pitiful thought on the fates of 
men. But Wordsworth and Coleridge followed the 
simpler and closer love which Cowper felt for beast and 
bird; the feeling of deep relationship with them: of 
their being a vital part of the universe which men were 
punished for injuring. 

There was another line of poetry he began so forcibly 
that I claim him as its best originator—the treatment 
of the long-continued, common charities of domestic, 
daily life in simple, natural and pathetic verse—a poetry 
of love, but not of the passionate form of love between 
man and woman. Sorrow, in Cowper’s case, entered 
profoundly into this love; and the poems he dedicated 
to it are perfect in their simplicity and pathos. When 
Wordsworth followed on the same line, and wrote of 
the prolonged emotion of the domestic charities, he 
wrote in happiness, as in his poem to his wife: 

She was a phantom of delight— 

but the spirit which presided over that poem, and 
Cowper’s on Mary Unwin, was the same. And, on the 
whole, its cry was a new thing in English song. 

These directions of poetry were to be carried into the 
future. But Cowper belonged also partly to the past; 
and those parts of his verse in which the worn-out 
influence of Dryden and Pope appears, are to us quite 
uninteresting, except historically. He wasted a long 
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time on satirical and didactic poems—with titles such 
as these—“Table Talk,” “Progress of Error,” “Truth,” 
“Expostulation,” “Hope,” “Charity,” “Conversation 
and Retirement”; titles which, I fear, are Ukely to bore 
us by anticipation. I have read these poems and I did 
not care for them. They do not touch us now, save 
when Co\\*per’s playful humour, as unlike Pope’s wdt as 
possible, steals into their dreary chambers and illumi¬ 
nates them for a moment ^vith a lambent ray. 

^\^len he had shaken off these tiresome and conven¬ 
tional subjects a fortunate chance enabled him to move 
naturally among congenial things, and to move with 
that freedom and expansion which a poet loves, and in 
which he does his best work. Lady Austen, his sprightly 
friend, said to him one day: “Try your hand on blank 
verse.” “I will,” he answered, “if you will give me a 
subject.” “Oh,” she repUed, “you can write on any 
subject. Write upon this sofa.” 

This was the Task given to him, and it named the 
poem. He soon left the sofa behind, and then wandered 
into the fields and woods. All the scenery round his 
dwelling is described, all its inhabitants, the sounds of 
Nature, the dashing of the stream, the wind in the great 
trees, the soft music of the waving com, the warbling 
of the birds—even of the harsher-tlxroated crow, the 
hill-top, the sleeping plain, the arch of the sky, the 
sudden storm, the outbreaking sunlight—Nature loved, 
almost for the first time, for her own sake, without the 
intrusion of man, save for that one thin, thoughtful, 
quiet figure, who, not thinking of himself, rejoiced alone 
in what she gave him to admire and love. The verse 
keeps a quiet level; it does not rise into any lofty 
imaginations; it has no special surprises, rar^y any 
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awakening phrases; it is not the verse of a great poet— 
but it is sincere, full, natural. Its soft and gentle 
elements belong to the character they represent, and 
whom they make clear. It slips along like the full, soft 
swirling of the Ouse itself; like Nature's movement on 
a quiet day. 

Then the poem glides into didactic preaching and 
satire, attacks the sins of cities, contrasts them with 
the blessings of a still country life, treats of various 
social and political ideas, of poetry, the pulpit, of the 
plagues that waste the vitals of a State—then, in con¬ 
trast, of domestic happiness, of gardening and its joys, 
of himself moving, sadly humorous, among it all. It 
ends with three books dedicated to winter and its 
pursuits. These are the best, the fullest of pleasant 
fancy, of domestic passion, the easiest in verse, the 
most charming in description of Nature. The “Winter 
Evening" is the first—an interior by the fireside, with 
the thoughts suggested by it drifting, as conversation 
drifts, from point to point, while the snow falls outside 
and the frost is on the pane. The second is the “Winter 
Morning Walk,” and the third the “Winter Walk at 
Noon." The “Morning Walk" begins with an excellent 
description of a frosty land, and all the games that 
Nature plays with stream and mill, field and woodland 
—then slips, but with great awkwardness, from the ice 
of the stream to the Winter Palace, ice-built, at Peters¬ 
burg, and thence to a disquisition on despotism and 
freedom and the duties, rights, and fates of humanity 
—and here are placed those ideas of the Revolution 
which he was to see shaped soon and terribly in France. 
The “Walk at Noon" gets near to Wordsworth's early 
work, as Cowper wanders in the woods and by the river 
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in the clear sunlight of a wantry day. There are phrases 
in which we seem to catch the thought and the philo¬ 
sophic melody of Wordsworth. 

What follows is not only in Wordsworth’s spirit, but 
will show of what kind was his hand when he described 
natural scenery: 

The night was winter in his roughest mood, 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon. 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast. 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage. 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white, without a speck. 

The dazzling splendour of the scene below: 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale. 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 

And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms. 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 

The roof, though movable, through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed. 

And intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
\Vith slender notes, and more than half suppressed. 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice. 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And learning wiser grow without his books. 

Then, by a happy change of mood, he suddenly sees 
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the wintry wood, where he walks, as it will be in spring, 
full of flowers, dismantled of its fleecy load, and flushed 
with green variety. “Wonderful transition!" he cries, 
“There lives and works." he adds, almost in the words 
of Wordsworth, 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

And he seems to glide, as the poetic spirit is bound to 
do, as Wordsworth did, into a Pantheism which as a 
personal soul he did not hold. I love these anticipations, 
as it were in the rough, of the main thoughts which were 
to be full\' wrought out by future poets, and Cowper is 
full of them, drifts of the intellect of the world. Then 
comes all that he thinks of animals and of man’s relation 
to them, and lastly his dream of the restitution of all 
things. 

The poem is well worth reading, if while we read we 
will keep in mind the poetrj^ which was to follow it. 
It is poetr>' on the frontier of a new world. And all 
Cowper’s soul, all the best of him is in it. We live and 
move in his nature, and breathe his spirit. Much (the 
contemporary in it) has but little interest for us now, 
though it was the chief interest then. But the man 
himself, and the natural and universal in human nature 
on which he indirectly dwells, and the individual feeling 
of Cowper for the natural world—these are not tem¬ 
porary but eternal interests, and in them dwells the 
vitality of the “Task.” They speak to us now; they 
interest us now. 

I said the best of him is in this poem. But not his 
best poetry. His best poetry is found first in the lyric 
pieces of simple pathos which he wrote concerning those 
he loved and when he was moved by some great mis- 
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fortune like the sinking of the Royal George and 
secondly in the acutely personal poetry' written when 
he was alone with himself and his fate. 

‘‘The Loss of the Royal George'" says neither too 
much nor too little. Its simplicity is almost Elizabethan, 
when Elizabethan poetry'^ was simple. But its temperate 
outline is almost Greek; no strain in the pathos, 
there is added to this the inimitable gentle grace \\ Inch 
Cowper was capable of when he was at his best. Boa- 
dicea” has a similar naturalness, but w'ith less grace. 
But Cowper, in his retired life, was rarely national. 
His pathos collects round those he lov'cd. Yhc lines 
written when late in life he received his mother s picture 
have an exquisite grace of remembrance, a tenderiicss 
close to tears, a depth of love, mingled with self-pity, 
which is alone in the English poetry' of the affections. 
Yet nothing can be more simple, more clear in diction 
and in thought. They rest on universal feeling and 
Human Nature herself wrote them. They are too long to 
quote here, but I may quote aiiother, even a hner 
masterpiece of pathos; and with it should be read lU 
companion poem, “To Mary." This is the Sonnet o 
Mary Unwin, his dear and faithful friend for more than 
twenty years. “It unites,’' said Frank Palgrave, to 
an exquisiteness in the turn of thought which the ancien s 
would have called irony, an intcnsit3' of pathetic tender¬ 
ness peculiar to his lov'ing and ingenuous nature. 

Maxyl I want a lyre with other strings 

Such aid from Heaven as some have feign d they drew. 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things. 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings. 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

Iq verse as musical sls thou art true. 
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And that immortalises whom it sings: 

But thou hast little need. There is a Book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light. 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright— 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine; 

And since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine. 

The exquisite, sad, evening-haunted grace and gentle¬ 
ness of that cannot be bettered, nor can the tender 
simplicity of the poem which followed it, written as 
Cowper watched his friend from the other side of the 
fire in her unhappy decline, when her wits and her work 
were at an end. Softness and sadness and love belong 
to these poems. 

But a higher imaginative force attends the poems 
which he wrote in his personal despair. In them, it is 
not softness, gentleness or grace which prevail, but the 
poignant agony of sorrow, despondency, despair, of 
sanity knowing it is on the verge of insanity. There 
are, at the end of his first poems, some terrible Sapphics, 
written when he was all but insane, which are steeped 
in misery. They begin: 

Hatred and Vengeance, my eternal portion—* 

but they are too dreadful to quote here. To read them 
is to know what secret depths of pain are hidden in 
the heart of quiet men. Their fierce power is in a strange 
contrast to the meditative quietudes of the greater part 
of his work. I cannot help thinking that the poem on 
Alexander Selkirk, 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

has in it a personal note, more personal than the subject 
warrants. I seem to feel that Cowper wrote it on one 
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of those days when the fear of the loneliness of insanity 
heset him and he fought against it in his room alone. 
It is this, perhaps, that lifts it into excellence. It has 
always impressed mankind, but it is hard to say why. 
A great deal of it is bald and ought to be unimpressive. 
But it does impress—and I believe it does so because 
Cowper’s passionate sorrow for himself abides in it as 
power and smites on the spirit of its readers. 

And now let us gather into one place those verses 
of his which are directly personal, in which imagination 
and art are at their highest in Cowper. for they were 
accompanied by an extraordinary intensity of passionate 
emotion. The first is somewhat quiet, and is to be found 
in the ‘‘Task," suddenly emerging, as if he could hold 
his sorrow in silence no longer: 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the Archers. In his side he bore 
And in his hands and feet the cruel ^cars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts. 

He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live. 

Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene— 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 

Infinite, long-continued self-compassion fills the worc^, 
and the image of Christ met in the woods, hurt Hii^elf, 
but able by His hurt to heal one who had, like Him, 
been wounded, lifts the passage into the region of the 

high imagination. j i. 

Then, less quiet, more intense, darkened by the 
irreversible damnation which he believed had gone out 
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against him, are the personal lines in the poem on his 
mother's picture. He contrasts his hopeless, doomed 
condition with the heavenly peace his mother has 
attained; 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port wthheld, always distressed. 

Me. howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tost; 

Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 

Sets me more chstant from a prosperous course. 

Yet oh. the thought that thou art safe—and he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

The stamp of passion is on those lines; the stamp of 
imagination in the full transference of himself into the 
soul of the tormented ship, and in the splendid use of 
the word “devious” in the third line. But they have 
not reached the final intensity, nor the highest imagina¬ 
tion. That is reached in the last poem which Cowper 
wrote, in the midst of the tlirse last years of his madness 
and his life. This is the “Castaway.” His sorrow again 
collects itself round the image of the ship, the sea, and 
the distracted sailors—an image he used in one of his 
earliest poems. The poem is nobly composed, in it the 
imagination has welded together the poet's fate with 
that of the sailor who fell overboard from Anson’s ship, 
and it is written with as much of the logic as of the 
passion of imagination. He cannot help beginning in 
the first person; realising the night and the terror as 
his own. He is the lost sailor; 

Obscurest night involved the sky. 

The Atlantic billows roared. 

When such a destined ^VTetch as I. 

Washed headlong from on board. 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft 
His floating home for ever left. 
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He changes then to description in the third person, but 
we feel as we read of the swimmer’s despair of life, of 
the pitiless blast which forbade his friends to rescue him, 
of the useless succour of the cask and cord, of the bitter 
thought that the ship must leave him to his fate—that 
we are looking straight into the misery of Co\NT)er's soul. 
Nay, he paints in it all the vicissitudes of his life—his 
struggle always on the edge of destruction. 

Not long beneath the whelming brine 
Expert to swim, he lay. 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline 
Or courage die away. 

But waged with death a lasting strife 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted, nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel's course, 

But so the furious blast prevailed 
That, pitiless, perforce 
They left their outcast mate behind. 

And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afford 
And such as storms allow— 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord 
Delayed not to bestow. 

But he, they knew, nor ship nor shore, 

Whate'er they gave, should visit more. 

Nor cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn. 

Aware that flight in such a sea 
Alone could rescue them— 

. Yet bitter felt it was to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld; 

And so long he, with unspent power. 

His destiny repelled. 
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And ever as the minutes flew 
Entreated help, or cried—Adieu, 

At length, his transient respite passed. 

His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast. 

Could catch the sound no more— 

For then by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

A momentary change from this misery touches the 
grief of Anson for the sailor's fate. This is not out of 
harmony with the main subject. It notes Cowper's 
thought that his own friends were sad for him, but 
could not help him. And then, with an astonishing 
intensity of imagination—a wild cry of despair—he 
throws together himself and the sailor, knits into one 
the two passions of the poem, and perishes in the sea 
of life, as the sailor in the ocean. 

No voice divine the storm allayed. 

No light propitious shone 
When, snatched from all effectual aid. 

We perished, each alone; 

But I beneath a rougher sea 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

The poetic life of Cowper lies between those temble 
Sapphics at the beginning and this poem at the end. He 
entered it in despair, he left it in despair. And these 
personal passages and poems are the re-introduction 
into EngHsh poetry—after a long interval—of the 
intimate revelation to the public of the person^ cry, 
the lyric centre of the poet. Shakespe^e did this, but 
with a veil, in the Sonnets. Milton did it now and then, 
but with his own dignity, so that none could smile or 
frown. And there was no misery, no torment, no weak- 
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ness to reveal. Then after Milton all personal revelation, 
save in light love-poems where it did not matter, ceased 
till Cowper spoke. Since his time, this strange opening 
of the doors to show the world that state of soul which 
it seems natural to hide, is not uncommon in poetry. 
When it is done with self-consciousness, with a kind of 
bravado; when, therefore, as in Byron, it is not the 
child of real passion, it wearies the world, and it wearies 
the poet himself, and its result is not sympathy but 
smUing. But when it is rare, driven by passionate 
feeling, longing justly for some sympathy—sincere above 
all—it is felt by the world to be a region of true poetry, 
and is respected and loved. It must be rarely written; 
it is written almost unconsciously; for the reasons 
against writing it are very strong. But when it rises 
out of the depths of the soul in pain or in pleasure, 
suddenly like a creature out of the elements, we veil 
our laces and think of the secret centre of Spirit. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ROBERT BURNS 

Robert Burns, of whom Scotland is justly proud, was 
the child of his own country, and his poetic ancestors 
were not English, but Scottish. WTien I say that—and 
I shall enlarge on it afterwards—I exclude the poetry 
he wrote in ordinary English, in which he did not use 
his native dialect. These poems, in verse, diction and 
manner, are full of English echoes, and derive from 
Shenstone, Gray and others of that time. The only 
distinctive element they have is that now and then the 
irrepressible genius of the man, his rustic, national 
individuality, bursts, like a sudden gush of clear water, 
for a line or two, out of the dull expanse of his imitative 
verse. He should have done, with all impulses on his 
own part to write in English, and with all requests 
from others to do so, what David did \vith Saul's armour, 
put it off when he had worn it once and said, “I caimot 
go with these—I have not proved them.” 

Poets should cling to their natural vehicle, to their 
native song. When Bums put on English dress, his 
singing robes slipped off him, his genius moved in 
fetters, he lost his distinction, his ^vit ran away, his 
passion was not natural; above ail, the lovely charm of 
his words—their pleasant surprises, their delicate shades 
of expression, even their subtle melodies like the melodies 
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of Nature herself, of the \s'ind in the trees, of the brook 
over the pebbles, of the wild whispering of the sea, 
deserted him. It is wise to skip almost ever^-dhing that 
he wrote in English, for there he was encumbered by 
alien traditions; and the traditions were those of the 
conventional poetrj’^, and amazingly foreign to his genius. 

There were t\yo other el emen ts in his poetry which 
were foreign to Ms fr esh Natura lism, to his genius. The 
first of these was his tend ency _t Q personification. That 
smacked of the poetr^^ b oth English and Scottish. 
Dunbar, Eyndsay and Ramsay used this as much as 
Spenser or Gray. And Kurns, though his poetry' was 
like a new day, could not quite, any more than Cole¬ 
ridge, get rid of this remnant of yesterday. 

The second thing was his habit of moralising in poetry, 
of drawing lessons for life not indire ctly, but di rectly , 
from NatureT^frorn Human events! I cannot quite trace 
this habit to the previous^ Scottish poets. I believe 
came to Bums frota Gray. Sometimes it is as well done 
as it is by Gray, sometimes with even a greater fresh¬ 
ness, as in the two admirable poems on turning up the 
nest of the field mouse with the plough, and on seeing a 
louse climbing a lady’s bonnet in church. At other 
times, though the moralising is well expressed, it is not 
naturally expressed. It sounds as if he had taken it 
from some one else, as if it belonged to the old didactic 
strain, not to the new world of poetry, the gate of which 
he threw open. It is a reversion, not a cr eatioa-jof his 
own. And, as poetry, though not as a piece of sermon, it 
is somewhat weary'ing. We miss in it the freshness ofj 
the new wind which had begun to blow, and we miss 
new Naturalism. At these two points Bums had clinging| 
to him some of the rags of the past. At this last point 
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^he is rather the English than the Scottish poet, His 
greatest power, that which made him different from"^ 
the poets of his time, that which introduced into the 
time at which he wrote an element which revolutionised 
its lyric singing, . was his absolute naturalness, the 
opposite and the enemy ot convention in poet^T He 
bubbled up into poetry like a springing well into 
an arid plain, and the plain grew fertile as the well 
made itself into a stream and watered the desert. We 
have seen how Cowper began that in England in the 
natural quietudes of the “Task," and in a few deeply 
felt lyrics. But Cowper’s character and circumstances 
forbade the unchastened naturalness of Bums, who 
immediately followed his own impulse without a thought 
of what the world would say; who flashed the impulse 
of the moment into verse; to whom ever^’thing was a 
subject, but who chose the last subject which occurred 
to him when he had a more eager impulse than usual; 
who never asked why or what he should sing; 

For me. an aim I never fash— 

I rhyme for fun. 

As it came he took the world, as the moment came he 
made his poem. The circumstance of the moment flew 
into verse. He lived and wrote; loving and ranting, 
laughing and weeping, slashing his foes and flattermg 
his friends, wooing and loving and sorrowing; prajdng 
and cursing; now >vith the Jolly Beggars, now with 
Mary in Heaven, in the alehouse, in the church, by the 
brookside in the summer, on the hills in the drifting 
snow, by the dark sea in storm; dancing and half-drunk 
at the Holy Fair and Halloween, or sitting douce and 
grave in the religious quiet of the Cottar's Saturday 
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Night. E^^ erything se emed to suit his hantL—and 
naturalnes s was a t_^th£Yoot of-all. He sang as the bird 
sings on the bough. The long struggle for Naturalism/, 
which we have followed from the time of Pope till now,\ 
received its first complete realisation in the Scottish 
poetry of Burns. This, of course, is the same as saying 
that he was sincere. He had that great quality. No one 
can ever doubt, as he reads any poem of Burns, that he 
is saying in it exactly what he felt. Nothing is recon¬ 
sidered ; no mask is worn; there is no thought of what 
the world would say, no modifications on that account. 
We touch the very life of the man at the moment, the 
very truth—and, when we are weary of the quantity of 
insincere poetry which we read, or of poetry over¬ 
wrought by art, to read Bums is a mighty consolation. 
And, indeed, it is almost a lesson in the high moralities. 
We understand better what Truth means, what a love¬ 
liness, as of the ideal world, it bestows on work in which 
it shines. That is so true that it glorifies poems in Bums 
which the dainty Philistines think coarse. 

But naturalness and sincerity do not make a poet. 
There are hundreds who possess these qualities who 
could not make a verse, nor sing them into song. Along 
with them there must be. the natur^gift, the shaping 
power of imag ination, the e^cfe uti^ hand of the bom 
artist,, Ai)|d l am not sure that any ol our poets po^ 
sessed this Tia?iTrgn~p^t— « .g. -r-. within his rang e, which 
was not that of the greater poets, in richer fullness than 
Bums . Other poets begin with inferior work and som^ 
wnat 'slowly reach their excellence. They have to train 
their powers. Bums leaped at once into his proper 
excellence. His masterpieces were nearly all written 
in the first six months of his poetical life, and they were 
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masterpieces in three or four different kinds of poetry. 
There was no need to correct or polish them, to re¬ 
compose, or to lay them aside. They gushed out like 
a fountain, clear and full, from the li\’ing rock—their 
shaping, their melody, their passion, their subject- 
matter alive and natural, needing no work, no change, 
bom like a flower of the field. 

"Within his range," remember; and that.j:ajige was 
limited. Were I not to guard what I have said by this 
phrase, I might seem to equal him with the greater 
poets who move on the higher planes of thought, and 
travel over larger lands towards infinite horizons. Bums 
cannot be classed with them, but, all the same, he is 
often more natural and sincere than they, and his 
natural gift, so far as it was capable of going, was more 
spontaneous than theirs. Theirs needed care and work 
to bring to excellence, his did not. 

When we find naturalness and sincerity combined 
in a man, we find the testing-stones of his character. 
However other parts of his character or his circum¬ 
stances may influence him, these two qualities will 
lead our judgments concerning him into rightness. For 
want of recognising these two qualities in him. Bums 
has been rudely or foolishly praised or blamed by men. 

I His naturalness, left uncontrolled and hurried on into 
/ excess by the strength of his passions, led him astray 
I into weakness; and wdth women into folly, vanity and 
sensuality. But his sincerity in all he did, even in wrong 
—his deep sincerity with himself, should lead us to 
judge him gently, and humbly as well as firmly, in 
wonder whether we should have done only half as well, 
had we had his nature and his genius. And so Words¬ 
worth felt concerning him—Wordsworth who had almost 
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a Puritan morality. No tenderer, humbler verses were 
ever written than he wrote about Burns. So also felt 
Carlyle, so felt R. L. Stevenson. Others have been more 
priggish in their judgments, but even they are fascinated. 
Fascination is the word. The weakness, the follies, the 
sins of Bums do not die: they must be felt and con¬ 
demned; but they earn the pardon of some because of 
their passionate naturalness, and of others because of 
his rare and noble*sincerity. 

But I do not speak here of his character. Enough and 
to spare has been written about that. The critics who 
^vrite about Bums cannot keep off that subject! They 
spend, like Carlyle, like Stevenson, like Professor Shairp, 
three-fourths of their essays on the moral and psycho¬ 
logical questions which arise out of his career: and they 
shove the literature of the man into the background. It 
seems a wonderful novelty for them—living in the midst 
of a conventional society, and reading for the most part 
books which smack of the literary' cliques, and of the 
temporary drifts of the time—to come across a man 
who lived as natural a life as we may suppose Adam 
lived, and felt like a child bom on the original Aryan 
steppe—doing; thinking and feeling, even after he had 
been to Edinburgh, just exactly what his will urged 
him, at the moment, to do. There is a naivete in the 
suppressed astonishment of the critics over this pheno¬ 
menon which always amuses me. Carl3de makes a whole 
series of sermonettes about Bums. Even Stevenson 
preaches, with an air, it is true, of detachment, but with 
a judicial note, flavoured with a self-conceited legality, 
which offends me. As to Shairp and manj^ others, their 
moralities are almost Pharisaic. None of them s'eenis to 
feel, as he writes, that Burns was as far above them as 
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a star is above the earth; and that, naughty as he was, 
he wa'', even through all his follies and weaknesses, 
wiser at heart than they. 

I turn to him as a poet. He had, in his best poetry, 
no English ancestors. All his poetic ancestry was in 
Scotland. He w’as the culmination of a long line of 
poets wiio wrote in the Lowlands, and w'ho derived 
more than half of their special qualities from the Celtic 
blood so largely infused into the w’hole country w'hich 
lay between Edinburgh and Glasgow, betwxen the 
Border and the valleys of the Forth and the Clyde. The 
characteristics which are distributed through James I., 
Barbour, Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, Ramsay and 
Ferguson, appear also in Burns, and glorified. He was 
their climax. He inherited them, and they w'ere Scottish, 
not English, and, for the most part, Celtic, not Teutonic 
—Celtic in their love of Nature, their rollicking humour, 
their hot, frank and satiric abuse, their nationality, 
their isolated individuality, their pathetic power, and 
their quick passion for women. At every one of these 
points English poetry is of a different temper, manner 
and tradition—and Burns is less an English poet than 
Theocritus or Catullus. He is outside of the tradition. 
That is the reason w'hy, w'hen he attempted to write in 
"the English," he made such a mess of it. r • u 

Being of this descent, he w'as not unworthy of it. He 
concentrated into his work all the qualities and excel¬ 
lences of the poets who preceded him. He was the 
flowering of this tree that, rooted in the Lowlands, had 
gro\vn into a noble expansion through the summers and 
winters of four centuries. I might trace in Bums the 
elements of Henryson, Barbour, or Dunbar brought to 
their best shaping and life, were not that too long a 
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criticism for this place; but take his closer predecessors 
take Ramsay and Ferguson. Their work is fairly good 
here and there. Its elements are in a great part the 
elements of Bums. But there is as mucli difference 
between their shaping and his of these elements, and 
of the cl^s of subjects into which they and he enter, 
as there is between the chatter of a sparrow and the 
song of the nightingale. He is the poet, the flowering 
of their song. Nothing so good was before him, and 
nothing so good after him, nothing half so sincere, half 
so natural or half so passionate. 

As such he was. of course, national. Carlyle, who 
ought to have known better, seems to think that the 
poetry of Scottish nationality was only born into a full 
life in Bums. Bums himself fell into that error. Scottish 

_ with the first James, it derived 

impulse from England, clung pertinaciously to its owti 
country. The Chaucerian poems of Scotland reject the 
conventional landscape of Chaucer and insert that of 
their own land. Whatever English form the Scottish 
poets used they reanimated with the spirit of Scotland. 
Ihe ballads are alive with national feeling. The greater 
Makers are no exception. Barbour is on fire with national 
feeling, he hates the English. Dunbar's “Golden Targe" 
thriUs with it, and his “Thistle and the Rose" sings little 
of the Rose and much of the Thistle. Douglas paints 
hour by hour the landscape of his ow’n low hills in May 
and winter. Not an expression, not a picture is even 
touched by England. Alexander Scott, like the others, 
personifies his native land with a steadfast and moral 
patriotism. Ramsay, Ferguson, before Bums—a shoal 
of mfer^r poets after him, bubble with nationality. 

But Bums threw around it a passion and a beauty of 
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imaginative words, a charm of personification, which it 
had never had before, and never has had since. 

“The Poetic Genius of my countr>- found me, as the 
prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha—at the plough, and 
threw her inspiring mantle over me. She bade me sing 
the loves, the joys, the rural scenes and rural pleasures, 
in my native tongue. I tuned my wild, artless notes as 

she inspired." 

He keeps himself throughout to the scenery, tne 
subjects, the heroes, the warlike struggles, the rustic 
life the women of his own land. His Muse is wholly 
untravelled. Carlyle said he had “a resonance in his 
bosom for ever\' note of human feeling"—it is far too 
large a statement, but what there is of human feeling is 
aU Scottish. The Muse of Scotland appears to him-^let 
us read some of that vision. It well illustrates all I say; 
it is almost the best criticism of his own poetry. 

The Muse tells how she loved him from his birth and 

listened to his 

rudely carolled, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhymes. 

And then she sketches him as the poet, and all the 
elements of his genius: 

I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 

Delighted with the dashing roar; 

And when the North his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 

I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 


Or when the deep green-mantled earth 
Warm cherished every floweret s birth. 
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And joy and music pouring forth 
In every grove. 

I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. 


When ripened fields, and azure skies. 

Called forth the reapers' rustling noise, 

I saw thee leave their evening joys. 

And lonely stalk. 

To vent thy bosom's swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 

When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong. 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along— 

Those accents, grateful to thy tongue. 

The adored Name— 

I taught thee how to pour in song 
To soothe thy fiame. 

I saw thy pulses’ maddening play 
Wild send thee Pleasure's devious way. 

Misled by Fancy’s meteor ray. 

By Passion driven. 

And yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven. 

Nor must we leave Burns without hearing some of 
the lines written to William Simpson: the last verse of 
which found a still nobler representation in “Scots, 
\^a hae wi Wallace bled,“ composed as he rode against 
me fierce wind and rain over the lonely moors of 
Galloway, silent and grim with patriotic passion. This 
IS national enough; 

Hamsay and famous Ferguson 
Gicd Forth an' Tay a lilt aboon 
Yarrow an' Tweed to monie a tune 
Owre Scotland rings. 

While Irwin, Tugar, Ayr an’ Doon, 

Naebody sings. 
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The Ilissus, Tiber, Thames an' Seine, 

Glide sweet in monie a tuncfu' line! 

But, Willie, set your fit to mine. 

An’ cock your crest; 

We'll gar our streams an' burnies shine 
Up W'i’ tlic best. 

We'll sing auld Coila’s plains and fells. 

Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells. 

Her banks an braes, her dens an’ dells. 

Where glorious Wallace 
Oft bare the grec, as story* tells, 

Frac Southron billies. 

At Wallace’ name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood? 

Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side: 

Still pressing onwards, rod-wat-shod. 

Or glorious died. 

On the other side, there is not unfrequently felt in 
his poetry the influence, like a perfume waited from 
cultivated fields far away, which flits with the wind over 
a wild moorland, of the half-classical, half-courtly note 
of the Augustan school. Along with this there is also 
a touch of chivalrous sentiment such as might be derived 
from the Scottish sentiment for the Stuarts. These two 
elements steal strangely in among the rustic songs, and 
especially among the love-songs. To the first we owe 
the conventions of Sol and Phoebus, and others of the 
same kind. To it also we owe certain artificial love- 
poems which read as if they were written by the Caro¬ 
line poets. Moreover, an element of reflective morality 
on life, and another of deistic religion, carried, at times, 
into a personal relation to God by the natural passion 
of Bums, seem to belong to this influence. 
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To the second, to the Cavalier element (and Burns 
read the Cavalier songs), we may owe a few of the finest 
of his songs, not especially about the Stuarts—his 
Jacobite songs are commonplace—but about those 
Scots who carried their love of fighting, their hatred 
of England and their sword into a foreign service. The 
best of these I quote, and nothing better was ever done 
in this way. The gathering night, the wet wind on the 
sea, the lonely spirit of the exile, his cavalier spirit, his 
passionate love, his battle-courage, his presentiment of 
death, are all woven together into a lyric whole: 

Go fetch to me a pint o' wine. 

An’ fill it in a silver tassie. 

That 1 may drink, before I go, 

A service to my bonnic lassie, 

The boat rocks at the pier o' Leith, 

Fu' loud the wind blaws frae the ferry. 

The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Marj’. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly. 

The glittering spears are ranked ready; 

The shouts o’ war are heard afar. 

The battle closes thick and bloody; 

But it's no the roar o' sea or shore 
Wad mak me langer wish to tarry; 

Nor shout o' war that's heard afar— 

It's leaving thee, my bonnie Mary! 

These are the modifications of his dominant nationality. 

Next, right down from the Celtic spirit, comes the 
ranting, roaring wit of Burns, and secondly, the savage 
brilliancy of his satire—what the old Scottish poets 
called *‘flyting.” Of the first there is no finer example 
in the language than “The Jolly Beggars." Villon never 
did anything more real, more vital, more, keenly in the 
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subject. It never flags for a moment. Every man and 
woman in it is alive to the last rag on their bodies; and 
coarse as they are, it is impossible, so vivid is their 
humanity, to help feeling kindly to them, even to regret 
not being with them for a time. Their jollity seems to 
redeem their naughtiness. It is a masterpiece. So is, in 
a less reckless society, “Tam o’ Shanter.” Every one 
knows that poem. Its mirth, its philosophy, its strange 
touches of moral sentiment, its spiritualisation of 
drunkenness, its visions of the invisible, its happy turns 
of wit, its admirable phrases, its amazing dash and rush 
from end to end, all mingled into harmony, linked easily 
together, the changes never seeming out of place, the 
style always right, make it one of the joys of literature. 
Wit has seldom been more gay, the force of life has 
seldom been so unbroken; it races in full tide through 
every line. 

He was capable, however, of a more delicate humour, 
which chiefly plac ed round the quips and cranks and 
wiles of love affairs. The best example of this, having, 
beyond the event, to do with a common, almost a uni¬ 
versal element in human nature, is “ Duncan Gra.y 
cam' here to woo,”—a thing shaped as well as a lyric 
girl, nothing in it which ought to be out, nothing out 
which ought to be in. Other poems of the same happy, 
lively, soft humour, play like children through his book 
of songs. He was a kindly creature; his heart was open 
to all humanity. He loved the world; and nowhere is 
this wide affectionateness shown more than m his gay 
poems of humour. I think it was this affectionateness 
in the man, tliis universal love, which made his humour 
so natural, so unforced, so unwearying. We never hear 
a laboured or conventional note in it. It is as fresh as 
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his passion. However, he was splendidly capable of 
savage satiric wit. And on this side he descends from 
the Celtic spirit. “ The Holy Fair,” ” The Ordina¬ 
tion,” the ” Address to the Unco’ Giiid,” ” Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” ” Death and Doctor Hornbook,” are 
scathing, outspoken, unsparing slaughters in verse. 
They are, perhaps, the things in his poctr>' which most 
display his intellectual genius. In satire of this kind— 
the fierce, stinging, witty, merciless satire, the naked 
mockery, the indignant lash—he stands alone. No one 
has ever done the same kind of thing so well—and 
those who felt the whip deserved it. But these satirical 
poems are not to be compared, as poetry, to the songs. 
They are first in their own class, but their class is not 
a high one. They seem also to be exceptions to his 
general kindliness. But they are partly modified by 
the laughing wit that runs tlirough them; and what 
they attack was the only thing that Christ spoke harshly 
of—want of love, cruelty, condemnation of the weak, 
combined with hypocrisy. Just indignation was at the 
root of his satire, the indignation of lovingkindness 
with a religion and a morality of damnation. 

It is said that humour and pathos are closely con¬ 
nected, that the true humorist is capable of the most 
pathetic expression. However that may be. Burns, 
when he felt deeply, was a master of pathos. He had, 
like the Celt, the sorrow of liis wit and the wit of his 
sorrow. His melancholy was as profoimd as his flashing 
humour was bright; and he passed in a moment from 
one to the other. This was the Celtic nature in him. 
It is strange to turn from " The Jolly Beggars ” to 
” Mary Morison,” from ** The Holy Fair ” to “ Mary 
m Heaven,” from ” Duncan Gray ” to ” The Banks of 
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Doon.” Their contrasts illustrate the range of Bums, 
but the contrasts are very great. 

I do not care to criticise or dwell upon the beauty of 
these pathetic things. It is best to read them, to leave 
them to make their own impression. 

To read these poems is to realise how passionately he 
could love and enshrine his love; and Burns, in that 
progress of Naturalism of which we have been speak¬ 
ing, restored to our poetr\% after a long interval, the 
passionate love-poem. It can scarcely be said to have 
existed since the days of Dr^^den. But now, like a 
‘ Princess that had slept a hundred years, it woke up at 
the kiss of a Prince of Poetrj', and broke out into sing¬ 
ing and sang a hundred songs, about herself, and her 
whims and vagaries, her joys and sorrows, her gaiety 
and melancholy, her profound happiness and exalta¬ 
tion in passionate feeling. It was like a naked tree 
bursting into a million leaves—a grey meadow suddenly 
starred with a multitude of flowers. 

And this sprang out of the heart of a peasant, as I 
may well call Burns, though he was a small farmer s son. 
It was underived from other poets, though we can trace 
its rise in Ramsay and Ferguson. It was pure Scotland, 
for Bums had not read the Elizabethan songs. It was 
unassisted by any literary class, for the best of the love- 
lyrics were made before he went to Edinburgh * nor 
was there a soul in Edinburgh capable of writing, one of 
them. It rose fresh from the natural earth and the life 
of those who lived by the earth; bom while the poet 
drove the plough and reaped the com and milked the 
cow and watched the sheep. The Muse—.was— tired ..of 
H iHartic philosophy and satire, o f refined_^ d- cl^c 

gor>fimpnt! shc had enough of Crabbe s 
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stem miseries, of Cowper’s unimpassioned softness, of 
the slow river and the stately grove, of the sandy shore 
and the grey waves. She wanted something fr esh~ living, 
intense in feeling; she wanted frank nnt ural passion, 
arid scenery to matcti its wildness and it s stren gth, the 
dashing torrent an dThe lonely moor, th e dark^ lake an d 
the T diig-ridg ed t itlls, the larks singi n g in the soh tudes. 
the ^a<;ing and sunlight Oil the mounta in, s ide , 

the birches rustling in tne glen” wild—st orm —tliat 
drifted the. mRm'. Aiid siie niT^ Bu ms a nd_g.ave 

him t h^ pflgAion prN ature and man: 

Gie me ane spark of Nature's fire, ' 

That’s a’ the learning I desire; 1 

Then, though I trudge through dirt and mire.j 
At plough or cart; 

My Muse, though hamely in attire, \ 

May touch the heart. 

th** ir>\/<;^-pr>f»tr y was not of cavaUcr and lady, of 
gentlefolk in society or in the settled life of English 
counties, but of the poor in their cot tages, and in the 
scattered huts upon t h^ memr; 

Love Hg fnnnd in h uts whc rfLDQQT men He. 

He sings the old man and his wife going down life’s hill 
together to the far-off land beyond death, the merry- 
hearted girl who meets her lover at the fair, the lovers 
trysting by the mill-stream and where the com-rigs 
are bonny; where the rye stands tall, and where the 
hazels grow by the stream in the meadows, where at 
even the sheep are called home, where broom and the 
gowan and the bluebell are listening to the linnet, 
everywhere within that wild soft Lowland country, 
where, among its crossing glens, Nith and Callawater 
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stray, till all Nature as she lives in this pastoral country 
is closely inwoven with the love of maid and man. 
He sings the lighter forms of love, its moments, its 
fleeting passion. He sings the love of a lifetime, its 
steadiness, its honour, and its serious passion. He sings 
the passion of the sorrows of love, its partings, its mis¬ 
fortunes, its despairs, its rapture. Almost every note is 
touched, and for the most part with an honest sincerity 
and manliness which is enchanting. Read “ The Birks 
of Aberfeldy," read “ I love my Jean," read; 

O, my love’s like a red, red rose. 

That’s newly sprung in June: 

O. my love's like the melodic 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 

And read, for joy and nature and delight in loving, 
" O Saw ye Bonnie Lesly," and then for the pity and 
passion of pitiful love, listen to “ Highland Mary "— 
the love that might have saved him and that fate denied 
him. 

I have said that he wove together Nature and lovers. 
Hi s way w ith Nature was-tn weave her into th e .life, of 
rnan. She is not loved for her own sake only, as V\^ords- 

\yortlL-and Shelley loved hen_She is lov ed, but Along 

^yith womnn. a*; Collin^oved- her, 

but far more than they^ -The love of Nature ha.s grmvn 
up to fuller^stal m'e since their time. It is_aImost as 
fresh, as natural in Bums as it i s in Words worth, but 
it’ has *no pHitdsbphy, and Nature in it has no separate 
life-of her-own. 'The love of Nature is gathered in 
Bums solely around the scenery of the dales and low 
flo\ving hills and meadows and clear streams and birch 
and hazel and thorn of the Lowland valleys—a scenery 
which has, in its half wild, half cultivated aspect, a 
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special sentiment of its own —curiously and charmingly 
special. To visit it and know its spirit would be to 
enjoy better the poetr>^ of Burns, for the spirit of its 
life breathes from poem to poem like an ethereal force. 
I can feel that, though I have never li\'ed among its 
soft appeals. It caught the childish heart of Bums. 
Its natural charm moved the first impulses of his 
art, till he passed from Nature and the emotion she 
awakened, to the life of the human heart. 
t he th reshold, m an wasjliej^mplai 

The Muse—nae Poet ever found her 
Till by himscl’ he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn's meander. 

An’ no think lang; 

O! sweet to stray and pensive ponder 
A heartfelt sang. 

Alwav^.iiature was second, humanity —the back¬ 

ground, sometImes~use 3 ~nke“'a'nTeafricaT property, for 
the human act and passion he sung. But for the most 
part, the scenery comes naturally into the piece and is 
harmonised with its humanity. And always when the 
love and sorrow and jov are most deep, the landscape 
is most delightful and true. But it is never touched 
with the deep spirit of ideal beauty; it i^ never alive 
with a life of its owm; it never has a soul that speaks 
to us. That was to come. It had not yet been bom. 

Yet, as he m i ngled together N ature _a.nd_man,__and 
espec iallv"tHe~anima l life of Nature^, he illustrated his 
thoughts of human life by what he saw in Nature; ..and 
transferred to flowers and birds the dee.p aHectioix he 
iiaLdHo r mani ftiqi" A sudden tenderness wakens in him 
for the life of flower or animal, because their pain 
images the pain of man, their morning joy his joy. 
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When his plough crushes the daisy, he speaks of it as 
if he had crushed a child: 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flowerf 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun crush amang the stowre 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my power. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

There he slips out of this close intimacy with pure 
Nature into human life, and compares the daisy’s fate 
with helpless maid and luckless bard, and finally with 
his own fate. It never is Nature lorJierself alone. 

As quick and .tendef”is Eis love for animals. _ The 
birds sing in every*song. Nothing can be more wisely 
doggish than the characters of Caesar and Luath in 
“ The Twa Dogs," that close, vital piece of rustic life, 
where the cottar’s life and dwelling and homely phrases 
and pains are painted with intense and joyous reality. 
“The Death of Mailie ” lives in the life of the sheep; 
nor is the " Farmer’s Salutation to his Old Mare " less 
kindly, less alive, less sympathetic. The man and his 
animal comrade have been together like John Anderson 
and his wife; 

Monie a sair darg we twa hae wrought. 

An' wi’ the weary warl' fought! 

An’ monie an anxious day, I thought 
We wad be beat! 

Yet liere to crazy age we’re brought, 

Wi' something yet. 

An’ think na’, my auld, trusty servan’. 

That now perhaps thou's less deservin’. 

An’ thy auld days may end in starvin’. 

For my last fou, 

A hcapit stimpart. I'll reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 
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We've worn to crazy years thegither; 

We'll toyte about wi' ane anither; 

Wi' tentic care I'll fit thy tether 
To some hain’d rig. 

Where ye may nobly rax your leather. 

Wi' sma' fatigue. 

This was the pleasant fashion in which, like Co\\T>er, 
he re-introduced, with the sincerest feeling, the affection 
of man for the animal world and the comradeship 
between them, as a subject for poetry; and none of all 
the poets who followed him in this has done it with 
more naturalness. \Vlien his coulter turns up the nest 
of the field mouse, he talks to it as to a hurt child. He 
has harmed a fellow creature: 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union. 

An’ justifies the ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-bom companion. 

An’ fellow-mortal 1 

That will be the note of a really civilised society. It is 
not the note of our half-barbarous condition. 

The last quality of his poetry which I instance is its 
strong personal note. I said that Cowper brought back, 
in this new Naturalism, personal revelation into English 
poetry. Bums did the same thing in Scotland- He 
paints himself just as he is, with the finest sincerity, 
with no dressing up for public. The lectures the critics 
give him for his aimless and uncontrolled life he gives 
to himself; and in far clearer and better words than 
they use. If a poet, recognised to be a quite true person, 
describes his character and its faults as they are, and 
draws quite justly and sternly the moral of them, the 
public might let him alone and the moralist critics 
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might cease to preach. They only weary the publicans 
and sinners, and double the conceit of the Pharisees. 
There is no need for their long-winded dissertations. 
We know Bums through and through from himself, 
and I sometimes \%'ish he were now alive in order to 
satirise these gentlemen who make him the text of 
their sermons. If you want to see and feel the man— 
if you want to take a moral warning from his life—or 
to learn from him how to live apart from the world 
and wisely—collect his personal statements—read them 
together—and the very living, thinking, loving, failing, 
noble creature will stand by your side, exactly, minutely,, 
as he w'as in the centre of his spirit. 

He painted other men as clearly as he painted himself, 
whenever he cared to do this work. He had a wonder¬ 
ful, keen eye for the outside of all the types of men he 
met, he had just as keen an eye for their souls whether 
they were bad or good. And the words, the fiery 
phrases with which he described what he saw*, %vere as 
yital, as lucid, as sharp as his sight. The execution was 
as clear as the conception. Words were his servants. 
He said to them: '* Do this,” and they did it. We 
know the whole of his society, their houses, their way 
of life, their dress, their pleasures, their amusements 
at the fair, on the farm, at the meeting-house; \yhen 
they preach and drink and dance, and read the evening 
prayer, and wander wth their sweethearts by the river. 
We can build all the different types, and the full type 
also itself of that society into our mind. No poetry 
is more individualising. But beyond the range of the 
society he knew his poetry does not travel. His range 
as a poet is then limited. The greater world of thoughts 
and passions was not for him; nor its mightier doings. 
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Even in his o^^^l world of lyric poetry, he is almost 
entirely limited to the love-lyric. Into that far wider 
world of the lyric, whither we have been led by the 
poets that followed him, he did not come. His circle 
as a poet was then small, but within it he was excellent. 
And one thing was the source of his excellence. It 
the deep charity of his nature. No one ever loved his 
fellows, and the natural world with them, better than 
he. He hves not only by his style, as some have said, 
but because the spirit of his style was Love, and the 
master of his imagination was Love: 

Deep in the general heart of man 
His power survives. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WORDSWORTH, THE POET OF NATURE 

^In Wordsworth, we arrive at the culmination of Natur¬ 
alism, the course of which we have traced for so lon^. 
The nature of ma n w a s the main burden of his_song. 
He ctatmed' rr”for his special subject: and Hereafter we 
shall see wTiatTTe made of it. 3 ut the nature of man 
has always been the great subject of poetr>'. What had 
not been one of the main subjects of poetry was out¬ 
ward Nature—the material universe as it presents 
itself in all its vast variety to our thought and our 
affection. It was con tinuall y id all poetry 

as the scenery in front of which the drama of mankind 
was acted, but it did not become a distinct subject fox 
the poets, a subject, apart~froTrrtuiman nature, loved for 
itself alone, described for its o wn sake, conceived of as a 
comradfiTS^ friend," a personality,, navih^^a universal life, 
and able to ^ftimunicate with us, till Wordsworth so 
conceived it in the''realm of poetry. And immediately 
a new poetry, or another sphere of^jjoetr y, came into 
being. More fh’Sfi a c^fufy’H^ passed~'By since he did 
this work, but the impulse he thus gave has lasted, 
almost undiminished in interest and power, to the pre¬ 
sent day. What he thought about Nature is the matter 
of this chapter. 

Nature, the outward universe, lay before him. What 
is it ? he asked. What is moving there ? Day by day. 
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from his childhood, the mountains, skies, waters, woods 
had stolen into his soul through the gates of the senses, 
till all the particular and separate impressions had been 
mipgled into one universal impression. And he was 
driven at last to feel that in and beneath the matter of 
the universe, multitudinously shaping and reshaping 
itself into a million, million forms, there was a soul, a 
living principle, acting, even thinking, it may be loving; 
and at last speaking to him, communicating itself to 
him. 

In all things, in all natures, in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds. 

In flower and tree, in ever>' pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks; the stationary rocks. 

The moving waters and the invisible air— 

this active principle abides; from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the worlds. 

To this active principle Wordsworth, in the realm of 
poetry, gave a kind of personality—a character, a will of ^ 
its own—and called j^t Nature. She was the life-giving l 
spirit who built up the universe, w’ho from her own uni¬ 
versal life gave to each particular thing, the smallest 
flower, the drift of a gossamer cloud, its own distinct 
life, its own soul, its own work. This idea he multiplied 
^d enlarged. 

All these separate lives in flower, crag and stream; 
mingling together in his poetic conception, formed 4 
larger, higher, more manifold life and character for 
every separate wood, or lonely dell, or mountain hollow 
with its darkened tarn, or a w'hole mountain from bas^ 
to peak—so that he could speak of the “ souls of lonely, 
places ”—souls more manifold than those that dwelt in' 
a single drop of dew or pebble of the brook. 
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Still further he carried this thought of life, and the 
great divisions of the natural world; the whole of the 
sky, or of the sea, or of the earth, were each gifted w'ith 
separate yet more complex being. “ Listen,” he cries 
of the sea— 


Listen, the mighty Being is awake. 


Of course, this thouglit could be infinitely varied. He 
makes the mo\'ing jjowers of Nature, the wind dancing 
over wood and hill, tossing the trees and grass, and 
lifting the heads of the flowers; the river dancing round 
the stones, the clouds ll3'ing through the sky and filling 
the glens with shadows; the stars which, as they rise 
and set, speak to the mountain peaks or live in the calm 
lake anotlier life—he makes these moving powers the 
Over-soul of the things they touch, adding to them a 
new life of jo^’ and jollitj', of solemnity or peace, their 
pla^'inate, their friend, their lover—life playing with 
life, comrade with comrade, till all the world was 
intercommunion. 


And great Nature herself, the accumulated life of all 
these lives, their all-giving, all-i eceiving force, had, in 
} liis poetic conception, her own personal pleasures, 
j emotions and thoughts. She rolls the sea, and builds 
! the mountain chain, fulfils the seasons, sets the stars 
afloat, orders the universe. In these her mighty opera¬ 
tions, we scarcely feel her personality. But we do feel 
j it in her lighter affections, in her caprices, her subtilties 
i of choice. In Wordsworth, she chooses, as we do, cer- 
J tain places for her special delight, such as the one green 
j field, with its pool and tree, hidden away from the 
‘ vv'orld, of which he saj’s; 


This spot was made by Nature for herself. 
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These are her private doings, her personal pleasures, 
her indi^’idual fantasies, and for these she has a special 
love. She companions with the souls of places she her¬ 
self has made. 

L Nor does she only love in and for herself. She is close 
j^to man, and loves men, women and children, not as 
'they love another, but with an elemental love.._. The 
p5ets h.re her special' friends. She was with \^'ords- 
worth, he thinks, from his birth. Men, like his brother, 
silent poets who could feel her power, were dearly loved 
by her. All gracious souls were her companions and 
her friends. And sometimes she chose, out of the rest, 
delightful maidens to be her favourites, on whom she 
lavished the education of her love: 

Three years she grew in sun and shower; 

Then Nature said—A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 

This child 1 to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and 1 will make 
A lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me 
The girl, in rock or plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower 
Shall feel an overseeing i>ower 
To kindle and restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn. 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm. 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
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Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell: 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
\\r hile she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell. 


Thus Nature spake. 

Could impersonation go further, or be more real, 
more alive, more happy? We are quite satisfied that 
'-Mature has—a- personjil while we read the poem, 

and we carry the belief with us, such is Wordsworth’s 
power, through our own life with the outward world. 
No dead matter meets us there, but a living soul. This 
is the spirit of a hundred poems, varied into a hundred 
forms.' Natuje is a life, a uniyersal life, conscious of her¬ 
self, capaTle of realising herself not o^y as a universal 
whole, but in each part of the wh^^ No conception 
can be more different from this than the mechanical 
universe of Pope, than the dead universe of Cowperi / 
and Crabbe, than the mere background of humanity! 
which Nature is to Bums. ' 

Of course, this may be said to be a mere poetic un- 
personation. But it was more to Wordsworth. He 
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Wave it substance, took it out of the realm of mere 
1 fancy, when he linked this life back to his conception of 
b^God pervading the universe. It was m the Thou^t of 
bod that> the universe existed, and its life was in God s 
thought: Nay, the life in ever>' flower, bird insect, 
in the acorn of the oak and the mossy stone on the be¬ 
side. was in the incessant Thought of God. As suchj 
Nature herself and ever>'thing in Nature might have a 
Ufe of its own, might be conscious of its own life. 1| 
was not absurd for thought to make that conception, 
and it breaks out in a famous passage: 


Wisdom and Spirit of the universe: w*. f 

Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought. 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath j 

And everlasting motion— I 


Thou Being that art in the clouds and air. 
That art in the green leaves and in the groves 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky. and in the mind of man. 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 


This is Pantheism, or very neai^it. But I have always 
ufged"tK^ ^otE the scientific man and the artist, 
especially Ithe poet, when they live with Nature o y, 
lost, it may be, in the soUtude of the hiUs apart from 
man, must not only lose their own personality, but 
will feel God as impersonal—as Thought or Energy 
alone, or Ixive alone, as all-pervading, having none o 
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the limits of what we call the personal. And so, 
Wordsworth, face to face with Nature, in lonely hours, 
conceived Him. 

Nevertheless, for the sake of his art, for the sake of 
shaping his thought so that it should be conceived and 
loved by others, he embodied his idea of an infinite 
Spirit in the universe in the shape of a personality 
whom he .creates and calls Nature.^ This form he uses 
throughout his poetry. Nature Is to him a person; has 
a being of her own; realises herself as one in the whole 
of the universe, realises herself again in each form of 
the outward world, as a distinct life in each distinct 
thing. 

It was_possiWe fpr^iim, thenj_ through this artistic 
conception, § hnvp rnmmnniVatii-tn vyith ^^y onc mani- 
—'festation o_f_that life—with a cloud—a tree—a star— 
a mountain summit-—a stream; to separate the. life of 
one from the IifeTn anotEer, or, omitting the considera¬ 
tion of the parts, to think of and communicate with 
the whole, with the one spiritual life of the universe, as 
with a Person from whom he could receive impulse, joy 
or warning, whom he could love, who could consecrate 
him to liis work and educate him for. it. 

And all through his poetry this conception in a 
thousand forms prevails, and, as clearly though not so 
j beautifully expressed, in his age as in his youth. In 
”youth it was a passion, in age it was a peace. The 
“ Evening Voluntaries " are as full of quiet joy in 
Nature and of gratitude for her long work upon his 
heart, the joy and gratitude of a serene old age that 
has not forgotten youth, as the foUo^ving lines are full 
of the intense ecstasy and pure passion of a youthful 
poet in the life, love and loveliness of Nature. He sees 
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the mighty uprising of the sun—the daily resurrection 
of life and light; 

Such was the Boy—but for the growing youth 

What soul was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the Sun 

Rise up and bathe the world m light! He looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 

Beneath him: Far and wide the clouds were touched. 

And in their silent faces could be read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul and form, 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God. 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed ; he proffered no request: 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer or praise; 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love. 


There are many of us who would give half our Jo 
be able to feel like that—and all we have to be able 
to express it with a similar power. . , i. * 

*V There were to Wordsworth three special char^t^ 
'fstics of this life of Nature—its its quietude and the 

j intercommmiiQn pf its love. They do not c^^ter mto 
the scientific view of Nature, and are in contr^t wi^ 
that view. We have heard a great de^ of Nature r^ 
in tooth and claw, of the cruelties of Nature, of its 
rigid sternness, of its furies, storms and savagery, o 
anything but its love. And from the point of view 
which science takes, having only to do with what is 
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apparent, of which the intellect or the senses inform us, 
the statements have a great deal of truth in them. But 
while we confess their truth to phenomena, it does not 
follow that there is not another side to the matter, or 
that another point of view is impossible. Even to the 
man of science there lies behind the mighty wasting, 
terrors and savagery of Nature’s forces the strange 
quiet of ordered law, the calm of unity of idea, the 
conception of a central peace, the passing onwards of 
emotionless energy to a final quiet. He is conscious 
that beyond the apparent waste, and what he calls the 
cruelty of life, there is the selection of the best, the 
evolution of higher and more complex life, the securing 
of continuance, and in the realm of these ideas he can 
repose in quiet. Nor can he deny beauty as one result 
of Nature, nor his own emotion of joy and love as he 
beholds it. Much more is this the case of the poet and 
of the poetic heart. He sees joy and peace and love in 
Nature, and indeed what he sees and feels is as plain 
as that which the student of science sees. The impres¬ 
sions are opposed, but they are both there, both real. 
Both are felt in fullness by different minds, and the 
testimony of the one class of mind is just as worthy of 
credence as that of the other. The absolute truth is 
probably a resultant of these seeming contradictions, 
and we have not the power as yet to reach it. We 
may go with the scientific philosopher when we study 
phenomena, and derive much truth and practical good. 
But that will not prevent us from going with the poet, 
when such is our pleasure, and finding with him other 
phases of good and truth in the study of those things 
in Nature which fit into the soul, which stir us in the 
perception of beauty, which soften and heal the trouble 
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of the heart, which speak to us of joy 

kindle the imagination into creation. And that Nature 
does this for us. is a fact which cannot be denied. The 
poets express this world of fact for us. an a 

emotion which flows from it. . 

.-Wordsworth saw joy in Nature, and it awakened ]oy ^ 
To him it ^’as.^&iiallv, the ]oy of God ^is 
o\vn creative life; “ the ancient rapture, as Bro\\ning 
--Galled-Tt. which God had in the continuous act ot 
creation; thought incessantly passing into form. But 
Wordsworth, writing poetry, was content to feel the 
joy as it was seen in Nature herself, without continually, 
referring it to the metaphysical action of the Pc»ty- 
. Wherever, then, he went, he went through 3- '‘ejoicing 
world; and he married to its joy the ]oy of hjs c>un. 
heart. He received delight and he gave back delight. 
There is no poem in which he records this mo^ fully 
than in the first on the Naming of Places. ^^re it 
is—it is the finest expression of this delightful and 
delighting passion ever written in this world: 

It was an April morning: fresh and clear 
The Rivulet, delighting in its strength. 

Ran with a young man’s speed: and yet the voice 

Of waters which the winter had supplied 
Was softened down into a vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and desire. 

And hopes and wishes, from all living things 
Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 

The budding groves seemed eager to urge on 
The steps of June: as if their various hues 
Were only hindrances that stood ^^etween 
Them and their object: but. meanwhile, prevailed 
Such an entire contentment in the air 
That every naked ash. and tardy tree 
Yet leafless, showed as if the countenance 
With which it looked on this delightful day 
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Were native to the summer.—Up the brook 
I roamed in the confusion of my heart. 

Alive to all thing.s and forgetting all. 

At length I to a sudden turning came 
In this continuous glen, where down a rock 
The Stream, so ardent in its course before. 

Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that all 
Which I till tlien had heard, appeared the voice 
Of common pleasure: beast, and bird, the lamb, 

The shepherd's dog, the linnet and the thrush 
Vied with this waterfall, and made a song, 

Which, while I listened, seemed like the wild growth. 

Or like some natural produce of the air, 

That could not cease to be. Green leaves were here; 

But 'twas the foliage of the rocks—the birch. 

The yew, the holly, and the bright green thorn. 

With hanging islands of resplendent furze: 

And, on a summit, ciistant a short space. 

By any who should look beyond the dell, 

A single mountain cottage might be seen. 

I gazed and gazed, and to myself I said. 

" Our thoughts at least are ours; and this wild nook. 

My Kmma, I will dedicate to thee.” 

Soon did the spot become my other home. 

My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode. 

And. of the Shepherds who have seen me there. 

To whom I sometimes in our idle talk 
Have told this fancy, two or three, perhaps. 

Years after we are gone and in our graves. 

When they have cause to speak of this wild place. 

May call it by the name of Emma’s Dell. 

This was the joy of all things in spring, when even we 
cannot help being happy, but there was also a fullness 
of delight in accomplished summer; and of fruitage 
and harvest in autumn; and of keen clearness of air 
and light, of the sleeping seeds dreaming of the world 
to come, in mnter; which fullness of delight to the 
poet’s soul filled the whole world of Nature through 
the changing year; the incess^t steady praise of God 
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from day to day* This made the heart of Nature beat 
wdth joy for ever. Sorrow and storm might come upon 
her, wasting, earthquake, decay, but these were but the 
ebbing of life and joy to rise into floodtide of happiness 
again. They were not death, but the transference of 
life into new forms. And when Nature felt herself as a 
whole, what she felt was, as she balanced her pain and 
pleasure, a quiet happiness in her life, delight that was 
sweeter than gaiety. Therefore, thought \\ ordsworth, 
she speaks to us more fully, more variously, more 
wisely, more in harmony with our chequered life, than 
if she always had a jocund life of spring. Her summer, 
autumn, ^^•inter have another pleasure, an inward 
happiness in thought. They bring also their message to 
our hearts, their reproof of our sorrow, their hope in 
our despondency. 

It was easy for Wordsworth to pass from this un- 
tempestuous joy into another element which he found 
in the life of Nature, the element of pe ace, . Deep calm, 
he thought, was a t her^ heart,, the quietudo-oLduty, the 
calm of Grasmere lake when all the hills and fields lay 
asleep in the still waters, " the sleep that is among the 
lonely hills,” the flowers at rest in the windless day, the 
stars that breathe not with, but are above, the storm, 
the motionless clouds, the sun sinking down in its tran¬ 
quillity, the stillness of the noonday woods, the soft 
murmur of the stream—these sent ” their own deep 
quiet to restore our heart ”—and, indeed, our troubled 
life knows well how true the poet saw, when he chose 
this element in Nature to run, like a full and silent river, 
through all his poetry. 

Moreover, in the high realm of thought, pliilosophy 
did not disdain, he believed, this conception of peace 
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in Nature. Wordsworth knew of the storms that vex 
the calm of Nature, of the work of her violent forces, 
of the incessant waste in the upper glens of the moun¬ 
tains, of the fur^’’ of the sea and the flooded streams: 
and he recorded it, but yet, beneath the outward ragCj 
of the elements, he knew that order ruled, that the*' 
quiet of wisdom filled the mov’ement of all things, that 
in the ultimate idea of the universe there was the calm 
of the unbroken law: ' -• 

Central peace subsisting at the heart '• , 

Of endless agitation. 

So he said, and his thought of the tranquil Being in the 
centre of each thing, organic or inorganic, remained, 
spite of all Nature’s tempests, undisturbed. 

It was a great thought to secure for us, and to express 
in a hundred poems. And no thought of Wordsworth's 
has done more for us in this noisy world than this. 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers,’' may well be said of 
him. Of such is the Kingdom of Poetry. 

There was yet another element in the life of Nature 
which filled the poctrv of Wordsworth. It was the inter¬ 
communion of all things in Nature wdth one another, 
their tender association in friendship and love, their 
self-sacrifice in mutual loving-kindness. And this view 
of his was founded on the conviction that an infinite 
love flowed through the whole universe and was also 
its source. Every flower and cloud, ev’eiy^ stream and 
hill, the stars and the mountain-tops, the trees and the 
winds that visited them, and the birds that lived among 
them, had each their own life and good,.and rejoiced in 
communicating all they had of character and love to 
one another. The world was a world of active friendship. 
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This is perhaps the most beautiful of all the ideas 
which Wordsworth introducecLiBib the poetry of Na¬ 
ture. It mad e tlie uni vers£-Jlot .only _alive, but alive 
with lov’e—love without jealousy or jar or envy and 
when we leave the storm\’ towm and restore our heart in 
the lovely places of the earth, it is this idea which goes 
most with us, as we wander in the woods or under¬ 
neath the stars, or by the mountain tarn. To us then, 
who love our Wordsworth, everything is speaking in 
sweet communion, all things are in love, each one \Nith 
the other. 

He varies this thought from poem to poem. 1 he 
waves of the lake are brothers; the daffodils dance 
together; the linnet and the sunshine and the leaves 
of the tree entertain one another; the brook talks with 
every flower it passes; the mountains converse across 
their valleys; the clouds plav, through their shadows, 
with the hills; the stars love to rest on the ridge of 
Helvellyn, the meteors make of the great eminence, that 
parleys the last with the setting sun, their favourite 
haunt, as if even these wild bodies had their special 
love; ai\d man recei ves in hours wiien he is attunt^ to 
Nature's grace an d lo veJT'Qve from her, ai^ gives back 
to her his ovs'n affection. Loye,. no\y_a universaH>irth» 

From heart to heart is stealing, ' 

From earth to man, from man to eartl^tl 
It is the hour of feeling. | 

And not only at those quiet times when there is a 
blessing in the air 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare 
And grass in the green field, 
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but also when the storm is high, and when the storm 
has passed. There is a passage in the “ Excursion " 
where the Solitary speaks of the two brother peaks 
which overhang the glen, which records this intercom¬ 
munion of natural things, their speech and their reply, 
their wild pleasure with one another, how they are 
loved and love, and how proud the far stars and the 
great sun are to share in this intercommunion: 

These lusty twins, exclaimed our host, if here 
It were your lot to dwell, would soon become 
Your prized companions. Many are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths and dashing shores; 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert. 

That is enough to mark the point. It is easy to pursue 
this track through the poems of Wordsworth. Even 
when age had lessened his power, he walked with ease 
along this path. But when he was young and bold, and 
had the animation of birds in spring, it filled his walks 
on his favourite hills and by the rippling murmur of 
the streams from field to field, with joy unspeakable, 
and love which could not refrain from song./ - He too, 
among the many presences and motions of ^he earth 
and sky alternating joy and love, became himself a pre¬ 
sence and a motion among them, received and returned 
their energies and love, rejoiced with them, lived in the 
universe and the universe in him. 

He has taught us, in our life with Nature, to feel the 
same high feeling, and we owe him therefore endless 
gratitude. The joy, the peace, the love, which Words¬ 
worth felt in Nature were not, however, in his concep)- 
tion, the same as our joy, peace and love. They are 
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similar to ours but not identical. W^at Nature felt, as 
he thought, was not imputed by him to Nature, was not 
the proiecting of himself into Nature» other poe s 
have imagined^ There was a vital difference be ween 
man and Nature, and this he laid down with grea an 
careful clearness. Nature and man were tsvo separate 
beings, distinguishable always the one from the other. 
The poet does not make this or that mood in Nature 
by imagination; it is Nature who communicates, like a 
person, her mo^ to the poet. The birds do nc^ 
gaily or sorrowfully because the poet happens to be sa 
or happy; they sing their own pain or pleasure: 

The birds around me hopped and played; 

Their thoughts I cannot measure. 

But he is certain that they have their own feeling: 

For the least motion that they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure* 

The flowers had each its own enjoyment in the air, not 
his: 

It is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

We must grasp, when we read Wordsworth, this con¬ 
ception of his, if we would read him rightly, this separate 
life of Nature and man which enables a reciprocal 
action to take place between them. We do nnt Jec^ve t 
from Na ture what we give to he r. “ her life the eddying; 
of Eer U^ng soul,"^ ^ Coleridge thought: we 
and then receive back from her, something wtwily 
different. It is not the reflection of ourselves whicrv 
Nature gives us; it is the friendship of another life 
than ours. 

It is this delight in something different from himself 
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which Wordsworth receives with joy and gratitude, 
this absence of himself in his conception of Nature, 
wliich makes his poetry about her so fresh, so happy, so 
like the morning air, so full of gratitude. He has no 
thought of himself as he feels the beauty, joy and life of 
things. No words of his do the season or the mountains 
wrong, spoil the joy of tlie spring, make the flowers sad 
with his sadness, impute his passion to the song of the 
Hark. He is content to receive from Nature and to be 
• blest in receiving. Therefore, the impression of quiet 
or rapture or love comes freshly out of the heart of 
Nature to his heart; and he forgets himself in the delight 
,of it all. '[Therefore he could receive infinite teaching, 
'healing, splendour of thought, imaginations calm and 
fair, freedom from melancholy, joy, peace and love in 
his own heart from the world around him. Nothing in 
^,him interfered with Nature’s action on liim. She spoke 
to him, and he listened to her son^^i It were well indeed 
if we could imitate his mind and mood in this; and 
when he filled his poetry with this imagination, he 
did more for us, if we would follow him, than all the 
philosophers have done. 

Yet he himself, so important did he think this idea 
of a separate life in Nature and in man, reduced it to a 
philosophic conception. It was not enough to feel it. 
He went on to enshrine it in plain terms. And he did 
this quite early in his career, in 1800, not long after he 
took up his dwelling in Grasmere. It forms the closing 
Unes of the “ Recluse,” which describes the arrival at 
this quiet valley, and the youthful rapture which filled 
his soul. 

When he pictures Beauty. Paradise, the Elysian 
Eields, images of all the ideal dreams of men, he cries 
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that they are eveiy-where. to the sensitive heart. They 
lie before us day by day, they are made by the marriage 
of the life in Nature with the life in man. 

These two lives are different, but they differ for the 
purpose of union, as man differs from woman. And, 
for that end, there is between them a pre-ordained 
fitness which enables them to mingle. And, in their 
mingling, there is Creation. With blended might, they 
weave together something different from both—and 
this, to him, was poetrj'. He does not say that, but had 
he pursued his thought to its conclusion he would have 
said it. Here are the lines: 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 

I, long before the blissful hour arrives. 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation:—and. by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are. 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted:—and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 

The external World is fitted to the Mind: 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish:—this is our high argument. 


Descend, prophetic Spirit! that inspir'st 
The human Soul of universal earth. 

Dreaming on things to come; and dost possess 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 
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Of mighty Poets; upon me bestow 
A gift of genuine insight; that my Song 
With starlike virtue in its place may shine. 

Shedding benignant influence, and secure 
Itself from all malevolent effect 
Of those mutations that extend their sway 
Throughout the nether sphere!—And if with this 
I mix more lowly matter; with the thing 
Contemplated, describe the IVIind and Man 
Contemplating; and who, and what he was— 

The transitory Being that beheld 

This Vision;—when and where, and how he lived; 

Be not this labour useless. If such theme 

May sort with highest objects, then—dread Power I 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 

Of all illumination—may my Life 

Express the image of a better time. 

More wise desires, and simpler manners;—nurse 
My Heart in genuine freedom:—all pure thoughts 
Be with me;—so shall thy unfailing love 
Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end! 

This sketch of the marriage ot the mind of man with 
the external world is filled up inyarious ways through¬ 
out the whole body of the poems^ To reveal this unity, 
to urge us to accomplish it in ourselves, was one of the 
special works of poetry. 

“ Poetry,” he says, ” is the image of man and Nature. 
The poet considers man and the objects around him as 
acting and reacting upon each other, so as to produce 
an infinite complexity of pain and pleasure. The life 
in the soul of man seized and embraced the life in the 
soul of Nature, and in the passion of the embrace 
doubled his own life and doubled the life in Nature, 
till all the world and the individual man vibrated with 
the passion of a universal life. This sensation and the 
emotion of the spirit which followed it. could be pro¬ 
duced by the sight of a single flower, a drift of cloud. 
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a momentary sound of water—or by a vast landscape, 
or the starry sky, or the breathing of the breast of 
Ocean. Greatness or smallness mattered not. Life was 
in the w'hole and in the parts, universal yet individual life. 

That was the infinite world of living Being in which 
Wordsworth lived, and there is nothing like it in any 
other poet, save perhaps, but with inferior and unequ^ 
pow’er, in Shelley. It is no wonder that w’hen the con¬ 
ception first seized him, he could not contain himself 
for joy; no w’onder that he made a new world in poetiy^; 
no wonder that, filled with this prolific conception and 
borne upon its wings, he w'as content to live in poverty 
and prophecy. He possessed himself, and in himself he 
possessed the universe. And all to him w'as high and 
thrilling Life. 

It is well to have an intellectual conception like this 
along with our emotion, when we live with Nature. It 
is like the strong bones'of the body on w’hich the beauty 
of the flesh is built. . It gives a centre of thought to 
feeling, and mingles fthem into creation, definite and 
clear creation. And it realises for us in a shape which 
we can use, the play of the imagination with Nature, 
the truth of which we are likely to doubt, when w’e have 
no clear thought to which to refer the interweaving of 
life which we imagine. It is our own experience he 
shapes into this conception. We vaguely ask whether 
Nature has no desire to unite herself to us. The animals, 
we think, wish to communicate with us; and what we 
feel they wish, w'e often think is the wish also of the 
trees and streams, the flow'ers and the mountains. 
There are times when we feel that e\'erything longs to 
give us pleasure, to tell us of its life, to sing to us, to 
play ^vith us, to bring consolation. 
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And we, in turn, are possessed, in solitary hours, by 
the same desire of union with Nature. A secret and deep 
passion it is, and its highest hours are consecrated and 
consecrate us. In them the harmonious marriage of 
our soul to Nature is accomplished, and though the 
passion is not human, it tells us of that in us which will 
be fully added hereafter to our humanity—part of that 
more finished life which is to be. 

These vague imaginations Wordsworth gave form, 
clear form to in his philosophic conception. He enabled 
us to realise them in thought, and the thought brought 
with it its own impassionating emotion. It was a passion 
so deep in the soul of Wordsworth that he breathed its 
air all his life long. He had the power to express it, and 
even in his philosophical and political poems, when 
poetry ran away from him, he rushes back into the life 
of song, when this passion recurs, and it is always 

recurring. - 

It was the depth of this passion which was one of 

the strong sources of his poetic power. What the 
sees Nature do in the universe with all her forms, he 
does himself with ideas, feelings and words. His mind 
works as Nature works. He sends forth power from 
himself which changes, moulds, abstracts and endows 
with life the objects of sense and the thoughts of others, 
which creates new existences out of the impr^ions it 
receives; which builds up great and new forms of 
Thought and Act out of the least suggestion; which, 
always alive to the outward, receives from it impulses, 
ideas, which are caught as they pass and metered into 
form. The poet acts like Nature. His art is a siniilar 
art to that which Nature exercises; and is exercised in 
a similar way. In the realm of this thought, which was 
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a conclusion from his theorj', Wordsworth, as a poet, 
felt every impression he received over again in a dilferent' 
way from that in which he felt it at tirst. He felt the 
thought the impression made, not only in himself, but 
over again as a part of Nature. It was not lie only that 
composed it into verse, but Nature herself with him. 
And as he felt it thus, it seemed to him that he was 
himself a power of Nature, that his poems were works 
of Nature, that all poets were impersonations of Nature, 
and worked their work hand in hand and heart in 
heart with her. This was a pregnant thought, and it is 
suggested again and again in his poems. But once he 
gave it full utterance. It is not only glittering verse 
the youth educated by Nature sees in the work of the 
great masters of song. He sees in them great Nature 
herself. Their words are viewless winds that visionaiy'^ 
power attends; darkness and the host of shado^vy 
things are in their poetry, and the infinite beauty of 
light; and the forms it reveals. In their poetry, as in 
Nature, all things in the universe of spirit weave and 
unweave, change from shade to sunlight, from sun to 
shade. Veiled or clear, the whole world is shown, newly 
created by the poet, as Nature every morning shows it, 
fresh, different but a-brim with life. 

Here, with the noble lines in which he embodies it, 
I close this chapter. 

This only led me to add 

Prom heart experience, and in the humblest sense 
01 modesty—that he who, in his youth. 

A daily wanderer among woods and fields. 

With living Nature hath been intimate. 

Not only in that raw unpractised time 
Is stirred to ecstasy, as others are. 

By glittering verse; but further, doth receive 
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In measure dealt out only to himself. 

Knowledge and increase of enduring joy 
From the great Nature that exists in works 
Of mighty Poets. Visionary power 
Attends ^e motions of the viewless winds. 
Embodied in the mystery of words: 

There darkness makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy things work endless changes—there. 
As in a mansion like their proper home. 

Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine. 

And, through the turnings intricate of verse. 
Present themselves as objects recognised 
In flashes, and with glory not their own. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WORDSWORTH; SHELLEY; BYRON 

William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth on 
7th April, 1770, in the midst of the Lake Country he 
loved so well and so faithfully painted in his verse. 
He lived among its scenery from childhood to old age, 
and its peculiar spirit penetrated, with an impelling 
vitality, the whole body of his poetry. The spirit of 
Nature that fills the work of Wordsworth is of one type, 
and its consistent prevalence binds that work into a 
unity of its own. Even the first volume of the " Lyrical 
Ballads,’* written in Somersetshire, is deeply influenced 
by the Lake landscape amidst which he spent his youth. 
Even among the Alps the impressions he records are 
coloured by the dominant tone of the North-country 
landscape. 

This unity of feeling derived from one type of scenery, 
is one of the living interests of his poetry; and it was 
supported by a philosophic conception of Nature which 
was interwoven with it, and which also remained con¬ 
stant to the close of his lif^. These two elements took'^ 
various forms, as year succeeded year, but every new 
form was contain^ in their inner unity. The organ 
developed new functions, but itself remained the same. 
All he saw and felt and heard 

was but a stream 

That flowed into a kindred stream—a gziie 
Confederate with the current of the soul. 
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There was a power in this man, so mastered was his 
soul by a passion for unity, to make every impression 
a servant of the main aim his art desired. 

The roots of this oneness of feeling with regard to 
nature and of the philosophic conception of Nature 
he fitted to it, were set, unconsciously to himself, in 
his boyhood; and he describes, with retrospective 
pleasure, how, through all his school life at Hawkshead, 
they intertwined themselv'cs into the ground of his 
soul. In 1787 he went to Cambridge, and this change of 
'life only sent him back to feel, with renewed power, 
this interpenetration of himself with the wild Nature 
of his home. 

But he did not remain absorbed in this alone. In 
1791 he left Cambridge and voyaged on the Continent, 
He was then caught up into the first uplifted joy of the 
French Revolution, and a new element was added to 
his nature—the impassionating element of humanity. 
The forceful impression of its vastness had already 
in London come upon him; the univ'ersal community 
of its joj'S, sorrows and hopes, of its conscience and 
affections, had settled into his soul in the great city. 
We may imagine, but scarcely realise, how, with this 
new and huge conception in his soul, it was widened, 
deepened, multiplied, intensified, varied and set on 
fire by his stay in France, where the whole of humanity 
.was working like a sea. There humanity ^Decame as 
gTeat a power in his soul as Nature had been.’ He lived 
for a year in that huge hurricane of human passion and 
t)3xely escaped with his life to England. But he earned 
with him the ideas of the Revolution, and, owing 
partly to them and partly to the love he had of the 
simple manhood of the shepherds and statesmen among 
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whom he was bom and educated, and of whom indeed 
he was always one, he kept close to those original and 
simple elements of human nature which are common 
to all; recorded them in verse, and never, even when 
he became old and conservative, lost the power of 
receiving from them his best and strongest impressions. 

This unity of feeling N\ith regard to man is also one 
of the vital interests of his poetry; and its growth and 
development were throughout conterminous with his 
feeling for Nature. 

In 1793 he published his first volume of poems, but 
they are not remarkable, or at least their originality is 
so far behind that of his second volume, that they 
scarcely count in any estimate we may make of him. 
In London, where he was for a time, afterwards in 
Dorsetshire, he grew steadily in inward and silent 
power; and when he came to Alfoxden in the Quan- 
tocks of Somersetshire, he was ready for the impulse 
he received from the friendship of Coleridge. That 
friendship kindled all the materials, which had been 
accumulated in his soul, into flame; impelled into 
form all the ideas he had conceived with regard to the 
method and the province of poetry; and he broke 
into novel creation. The result was the publication in 
1798 of the first volume of the “ Lyrical Ballads.” 
After a winter in Germany, at Goslar, he returned, 
Ime the dove to the Ark, to his Northern country, 
where his heart was at home; settled down at Grasmere 
to a simple life of poverty and production; resolved 
on making the writing of poetry the art of his whole 
life; published the second volume of the ” Lyrical 
Ballads ” in 1800, completed the ” Prelude ” in 1805, 
published two more volumes of poetry in 1807, and 
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sent forth the “ Excursion in 1814. The rest of his 
life was lived in the same country, in consistent un- 
worldliness, retaining to the very end his enjoyment 
of Nature; and when he was not influenced by the 
natural conservatism which grows with regard to their 
own country, like moss on an old apple tree, around so 
many Englishmen, as they get old, he was almost as 
vivid in his sj^mpathies for liberty and fraternity as he 
had been when he was j oung. Some of his latest poems 
were written in behalf of the struggle for freedom in 
Italy. He has left us an immortal name, and a work 
wliich will not die as long as the human heart loves 
its kind, as long as it is moved by the beauty of the 
world, and the spirit that abides in both. Take him for 
all in all, there is no poet since Milton whose life-work 
has so great a range and weight of influence, whose 
spirit will endure so steadily, and mould so firmly and 
so tenderly the lives of men. And though as a poet and 
artist he is inferior to Milton; as a power in the general 
heart of man, he is greater than Milton. Of course, 
in saving this, I am making no comparison between 
Milton and Wordsworth as between poet and poet. 
Milton is in the first class, among the imperial poets 
of the world, Wordsworth is nearer to our hearts than 
Milton, closer to our common humanity. We are, 
with Milton, among the mountainous realms of human 
nature. But with Wordsworth, we walk at ease among 
its lowly vales, in its sweet and common meadows where 
the children play and lovers walk and men and women 
sorrow and endure and rejoice. Again, Milton was the 

His enjoyment of Nature. See the “ Verses to the Clouds " 
written on the footroad between Rydal and Grasmere in 1842, 
when he was 72 years old. See also “ Airey Force Valley." 
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last of a great race of poets and the last representative 
of a great manner, but Wordsworth is the foremost of 
a new race of poets; and the first representative of a 
great and novel manner in poet^^^ It is true, as I have 
said, that Cowper, in 1785, in the “ Task,” Crabbe in 
the ” Village ” in 1783, and Bums in his earliest poems 
of 1786, led poetry to tell of the rural life, the sorrows, 
loves and natural joys of the poor; and found in the 
pathetic and passionate description of common human 
nature their best and most vital subject. But Bums was 
Scottish, not English, and Cowper and Crabbe wrote 
partly in the atmosphere of the past; in its sad sunset, 
rather than in the dawn of a new life of song. They 
have no feeling of exultation such as belongs to the 
morning of a fresh day—no rapture such as filled 
Wordsworth's early work. Their methods also are 
not new. They felt, but they did not feel enough to 
formulate the poetry of human nature in its simplicity. 
It would have been wholly impossible for either of 
them to write the ” Ancient Mariner " or the ” High¬ 
land Girl.” Moreover, the old religious ideas, in a 
miserable and maddening form, fettered the genius of 
Cowper, and the social ideas of the age before the 
Revolution embarrassed Crabbe. An atmosphere of 
thought and feeling about man which was in the last 
stage of decay still clung around their work and sad¬ 
dened it. But Wordsworth wrote of the new birth of 
fresh and exalting conceptions. He was clothed in the 
sunlight of the morning, but they bore in half of their 
poetry the robes of late and rainy evening, the night of 
which was close at hand. 

The ” Lyrical Ballads ” began a new world. The 
last school of lyrical poetry in England was that of 
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Gray and Collins, and the amount of its work was 
small. Different from the school of Dryden and Pope, 
influenced by many of the new ideas, it was yet of its 
century; contemplative of humanity and of Nature 
from without, not feeling them from within; not 
simple,, but having the conventionality of a scholar’s 
work, not impulsive, not prophetic. With the strange 
exception of Blake, who was an Elizabethan child bom 
out of due time, all the other lesser poets continued 
the method and spirit of Gray. At last, and as sudden 
as a spring that bursts through a mountain side. Bums 
took the world back in a moment to simple passion, 
and Wordsworth to simple humanity. Bums, con¬ 
sidering his poetic descent, is much more easily ac¬ 
counted for than Wordsworth, much less unexpected, 
less original in this return to Nature. The Scottish 
poetry before Bums struck much the same note which 
he struck. His work was not strange to those who had 
listened to Allan Ramsay and to Ferguson. His love 
of Nature had been felt by the Scottish poets from the 
times of James I. of Scotland. His poetry, then, was not 
so much a return to Nature, as the expansion, with a 
fresher and more passionate note, of a poetry which 
in Scotland had cilways been unconventional, both in 
its treatment of man and Nature. But Wordswpi^, 
however one may trace the germs he developed back 
to dim origins, is much more amazing a phenomenon 
than Burns. At one leap, at the age of twenty-eight,^ 
■he published a tiny book which ‘^vanced poetry in 
/England a hundred years, which did for his art almost 
f exactly that which Giotto did for painting—bringing 
I it into harmony with natural truth, and expressing the 
i truth with passionate simplicity and faith. No change 
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can be greater than tliat \vhich divides the work of 
Gray from the work of Wordsworth, the “ Elegy in a 
Country' Churchyard ” from poems like “ Simon Lee. ' 
even from poems like the “ Lines written on the Wye. 
near Tintern Abbey.” Listen to this of Gray’s. He has 
described the insect j-outli upon the wing: 

To Contemplation's sober eye 
Such is the race of man: 

And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter through life’s little day. 

In fortune’s varying colours drest; 

Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 

Or chilled by age, their aiiy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 

How scholarly, how contemplative, how unimpassioned [ 
The sadness in it is the sadness of the evening of life 
among graves—of the evening of one school of poetry 
in its lovely sunset! Then take these lines of Words¬ 
worth, also from a poem of quiet thinking: 

For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 
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How passionate, how personal, how direct, how full! 
It is the thought of one who is thinking new things, 
not about what has already been thought; the emotion 
of one who feels bom into a new world, not of one 
musing on a world old and sad in its decay. It is the 
springtide of poetry, with the whole of a summer before 
it, which we feel in the verse! No winter there, not even 
autumn. 

Take another example. The man near whose grave 
Gray thought out his Elegy was one whom melancholy 
had marked for her own, and Gray wrought round his 
fate the feehngs of one who had lived among books, 
and saw his world through books. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That vrreathes its. old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttenng his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with caxe, or crossed in hopeless love. 


Into what a different world are we plunged at once 
by Wordsworth in 1798! 

Sooks—'tis a dull and endless strife: 

Come hear the woodland linnet. 

How sweet his music—on my life. 

There's more of wisdom in it I 

And hark how blithe the throstle sings I 
He, too, is no mean preacher; 

Come forth into the bght of things. 

Let Nature be your teacher. . . . 
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One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

Thare we breathe the morning air as much as in Gray 
we Vreathe the evening. This was the creation of another 
universe. And, as Wordsworth, in his prophetic way, 
felt within himself the powers of this reborn life of song, 
he must have sung within his heart—and no wonder 
that the joy of it made him indifferent to praise or blame 
—alaiost the same thing which he sang when France 
made mankind alive again with youth. 

Before him shone a glorious world— 

Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled. 

This, then, is the first glory of Wordsworth. He\ 
created a new world. What that world w’as it is difficult 1 
to speak of briefly, for it includes all that is simple and 
universal in Nature and humanity. At present, oim 
chief task must be to isolate certain differences in his 
work which distinguish him from other poets. I have 
already sufficiently distinguished him from the poets 
who preceded him. I Nvill now distinguish him from 
two of the poets who followed him. It will bring out 
certain elements in him with clearness to contrast him 
at some special points with Shelley and Byron, both of 
whom were touched, though not so nearly as he was, 
by the impulse of the ideas of the Revolution. 

The critical blame which denies Shelley his lofty 
place among the choir of those who sing, is petul^t 
prejudice, but that is not to say that he sits side by side 
with Wordsworth in the ranks. Wordsworth is above 
him on the whole—not altogether. Shelley is more 
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purely lyrical, more a singing creature than Words¬ 
worth. tlis was the nature of the wild indweller of the 
sky who is born to sing and die in the upper airs; but 
Wordsworth has lyrics of the earth; his song is truer, 
simpler; and men and women and children, so fa* as 
they love our common human world, will love him the 
best. Shelley stood apart from our natural daily life; 
and when he sang of men, he sang of them as he hoped 
they would be rather than as they are. His art expressed 
only the ideal, not the ideal and the actual. He failed 
even in expressing the ideal with sufficient force, be¬ 
cause he had not founded it securely enough upon the 
real life of man. He preached the spiritual, but h2 did 
not preach it as growing out of the natural. But Words¬ 
worth's poetry answered to that phrase of St. Paul’s: 

First the natural, then that which is spiritual.” 

When Shelley’s subject matter was the hopes and 
aims of humanity, his work, though men called it 
Utopian, was serious; but it was concerned wholly 
with the future. On the other hand, when his song 
concerned himself and his interest in the present, he 
did not live upon the earth at all; nor did he care for 
the established facts of life. On the contrary, he hated 
them and desired to have nothing to do with them. 
His own skylark is his type. He is thinking of himself 
when he writes: 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with- hopes and fears it heeded not. 

That is Shelley—wishing, claiming, to influence man- / 
kind, but without going in and out among them— ^ 
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singing hymns that no one asked for, calling men to 
feel hopes and fears concerning the future of which as 
yet they know nothing. 

When he is prophesying for man, he is still somewhat 
apart from man, as apart as Prospero is placed by his 
art before he drowns his book. _\Vhen he sings a lyric 
song, such a song as “ On a poet's lips I slept," or his 
" Echo Song," he is like Ariel—imhuman—yet touched 
from far with a sense of the possibility of sympathy 
with man. When Ariel tells Prospero of the grief and 
distraction of the King and his followers, he declares 
that if Prospero saw them his affections would become 
tender. 

Dost thou think so, spirit? 
hline would, sir, were I human. 

That is Shelley’s spirit at times. 

Wordsworth's position, Wordsworth's joy and love, 
Wordsworth’s art were all set over against this position 
of Shelley's. His skylark has its " privacy of glorious 
light,” but returns to his nest upon the dewy ground, 
" those quivering limbs composed, that music still." 
Wordsworth soared and sang, but he never lost touch 
of hvimanity; and his sweetest and purest work was 
work which made music around the nests where men 
and women and children lived and loved. And that 
suits us in the end the best. We have our time with 
Shelley, if we are of his temper; and then the older we 
grow, the dearer to us, if we are wise, is our Mother 
Earth and our Brother Man. Even their pain, since it 
is softening, if we bear it nobly and conquer it humbly, 
is better while we are here than the ecstasy of home¬ 
lessness, even though it be the homelessness of the 
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uncreated Light. Wordsworth lived with men, and his 
purpose was to bless them, in the midst of their present 
life, with comfort and with joy. “ I wish," he says, 
to console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight, 
making the happy happier; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age to see and think and feel and 
therefore to become more acti\'elv and securelv vir¬ 
tuous." He has done that healing and exalting work. 
Shelley could not have done that, but he would have 
praised its being done. And this poetic work of ^Vords- 
worth, the art of it being assumed, is more enduring 
and more universal than Shelley’s. " The Old Leech- 
Gatherer " is more to us than " Prince Athanase "; the 
"Recluse" than "Alastor"; the "Prelude," though 
both are poems on human liberty, than the " Re¬ 
volt of Islam"; the "Ode to Duty" more fitted for 
us than the " Hymn to the Spirit of Nature." Take 
the two last verses of each poem. We feel with both; 
but the one is a passing phase into which we drift and 
out of which we fly; and the other is made of a cloth 
of gold, which we may use for the whole of life and 
never find it tarnish. Here is Shelley; 

Fair are others; none beholds thee. 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour. 

And all feel, yet see thee never. 

As I feel now, lost for ever. 

Lamp of Earth f where'er thou movest, 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness. 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness. 

Till they fail, as I am failing. 

Dizzy, lost—yet unbewailing. 
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Now for Wordsworth: 

Stem Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace; 

Nor .know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds. 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from \vrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful’Power! 

I call Thee; I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

O! let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me. made lowly uise. 

The spirit of self-sacriiice; 

The confidence of reason give: 

And in the light of Truth thy Bondman let me hve. 

We do well to choose that rather than to be “ dizzy, 
lost—^yet unbewailing.” Yet can anything be more 
childish, as criticism, than to exclude Shelley from the 
poets who have written about human life and spoken 
to it comfort and exaltation, because he has not come 
so close to its duties and common life as Wordsworth ? 
The passing phases which Shelley wrote of are never 
written of by Wordsworth, yet they are often those 
portions of our inner hfe which we remember most 
constantly and feel most deeply. They ravish us with 
joy, and in them we touch the skirts of the uncreated 
beauty. We could not always live in them, but we do 
need their expression. And in their expression Shelley 
soars far above Wordsworth. But we want Wordsworth 
more because what he glorifies is our daily love and 
duty—our everyday existence. • 
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Yes, it is a good thing to be led by Shelley to enjoy 
our own dreams, to touch the remote and delicate 
pleasures of beauty; to feel the far-off joys of infinite 
dreams of good, of fine regrets; to enter into the subtle 
spiritual world of Nature where every dewdrop has its 
own indweller, and every cloud its own spirit which 
builds and unbuilds it again. . And men are getting 
very old when they are no longer grateful to him for 
expressing this silken-woven world of phantasy and 
love within us. Nevertheless, it is better to be brought 
by Wordsworth to see the beautiful in the common 
world; to be filled with tenderness for the men and 
women with whom we live; to be taught to conquer 
regrets; to take things that are with a noble patience; 
to get the good out of the battle; to secure our victory 
and peace; and when we are led into Nature, to be led 
into her actual world and yet to feel that behind it and 
behind ourselves, so that Nature and we are knit to¬ 
gether in harmony, there is one thinking Spirit, one 
Wisdom, one Power and one Love. Shelley belongs to 
our youth and our inexperience, to our changing love P 
and our flitting metaphysic; to the days when Nature 
is more to us than man or woman; to the hours when 
we love and sorrow and do not know what love and 
sorrow mean—but Wordsworth belongs to grave and 
conscious life; and the more tolerant and wise we 
become, without loss, but with gain, of love, the more 
we shall turn to Wordsworth and make him the com¬ 
panion of our imaginative life, the ministrant of our 
happiness, the revealer to us of the common heart of; 
man and of the secret communion of love and joy which 
abides in Nature. 

Nevertheless, I must not be mistaken. WTien I speak 
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of Wordsworth's philosophy of Nature, of his high 
teaching to the heart and of his power over the moral 
soul, I do not mean that these are the things for which 
we love him most, or that they make him a poet. His 
philosophy of Nature was in itself nothing particular; 
his lofty morality was the morality of a thousand other, 
teachers. Both of them were a good foundation for! 
work. Felt through his poetr>^ and influencing it 

indirectly, they strengthened it. 

But they are not necessarily poetic. In fact, Words¬ 
worth is a poet in spite of them, not because of them. 
^ That which we most love him for, that which speaks 
to our soul out of his verse, is that which makes him an 
^ artist. It is his passionate joy in w’hat is beautiful, his 
vital feeling of all that is tender, his capacity for losing 
himself in Nature and in man, his imagination, his 
power of penetrating into the heart of that concerning 
which he writes; and then, to top all, he has the 
creative, forming faculty by which he can shape his 
subject into words which seem divine; so fitted are 
they, by placing and by melodj', to make us feel that 
which he has conceived and felt. This is the faculty 
of all great artists. And it is because he is an artist, 
and not because he is a moralist and philosopher, that 
men love Wordsworth. Take as an illustration “ Step¬ 
ping W^estward." As the girl asked him: What, ^e 

you stepping westward?” Wordsworth felt the in¬ 
finite in the question—^westward for ever—beyond the 
world and its flaming walls. That sense of boundless 
onward movement was the imaginative emotion in the 
poet’s soul, and it is felt as a transport throughout the 
poem. Yet Wordsworth binds it up with the girl, and 
then the girl with the lake, till she and the landscape 
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and the infinite region where imagination wanders for 
ever are woven together. This is the high poetic power. 
Now hear how musical, how simple, how much his own 
is the form in which the whole is cast: 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake. 

The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy: 

Its power was felt—and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky. 

The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 

So far for Wordsworth, not compared with, but set 
over against Shelley. If, in turn, I set him over against 
Byron, other elements in him will appear in the con¬ 
trast. I will only take one point—the point of literary 
^ power. Wordsworth never reached the audacious, the 
perhaps vulgar, power of Byron—not the power of a 
thinker, but the power of easy production, the power of 
flight, like that of a great bird which can in the midst 
of its motion to a goal take vast side-sweeps and return 
to its straight course without its wing flagging for a 
single moment, as, e.g.y in the fanciful episodes in “ Don 
Juan”; nor could he, in his longer poems, support 
himself as Byron did, throughout, at the same level of 
power; that is, the pitch of the note, on which any one 
poem of Byron begins, does not lower itself, nor indeed 
often rise above itself. The level is rarely a lugh level, 
but Byron very rarely fell below it. This is a most 
interesting thing to note in an artist's work. 

Wordsworth, on the contra^, is unequal. He often 
saunters in half prose, sometimes in full prose, some- 
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times, though this is uncommon, he shuffles limply 
along. He now and then wTites childishly, but he does 
nor \vrite nonsense. His sentiment is often drawling, 
but it is never based on carelessness of thought. ^Vhen 
it is dreary and dull it is from want of the power which 
Byron possessed as a natural gift. Nevertheless, in 
two matters which belong to this contrast of literary 
“ power ” Wordsworth far excelled B>Tron. Byron s 
metrical form is often curiously bad. The ease of his 
power often deceived him into singing out of tune. 
Wordsworth's ear is, I think, aJways true; his form, 
when he is writing poetiy, musically fits the thing he 
wishes to say. When he is pedestrian in his verse he 
is frankly so, and, I think, as I shall say here^ter, of 
set purpose. But when we are going with him in a 
steady gallop over a lofty subject, worthy of lofty verse, 
we are never pulled up short by some dead, prosaic 
line, by some gross metrical fault, or by some ungram¬ 
matical or illogical expression; as we frequently are 
when we read Byron. There is in Wordsworth an 
“ austere purity of language," an instructive appr^ 
priateness of metre and words to his meaning, a weight 
in the words which doubles the force of the thoughts, 
and as Coleridge says, a " curious felicity of expression 
all the more interesting because whenever it is most 
felicitous it is most individual, most ^Vordswo^th him¬ 
self. We remember the story Coleridge tells. When he 
heard the lines which describe a certain place, and how 
Wordsworth saw 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into tlie bosom of the steady lake, 

" Had I met these lines running wild in 


he burst out: 
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the deserts of Arabia, I should have instantly screamed 
out ‘ Wordsworth! ’ ” 

Here is another passage: 

The spot was made by Nature for herself. 

The travellers knew it not, and 'twill remain 
Unknown to them: but it is beautiful; 

And if a man should plant his cottage near. 

Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees. 

And blend its waters with his daily meal,— 

He would so love it. that in his death hour 
Its image would survive among his thoughts. , 

This is absolute Wordsworth. Byron was never in all 
his life so individual. No, nor for one fleeting moment 
did he reach the artistic quality of that. With all his 
power, he had not these speciM qualities of the artist 
as Wordsworth had them. As to imaginative power, 
the power of seeing straight into the heart of the thing 
spoken of, the power of bringing into contact with its 
image, remote images which in their unlikeness are yet 
like, and which enhance the original picture—there is 
no comparison between Wordsworth and Byron, so 
much greater—so different by leagues of power—is 
Wordsworth than Byron. Take two examples of the 
former, in the case of stillness of act; the first, “ The 
Butterfly 

How motionless—not frozen seas 
More motionless! 

the other, " The Old Leech-Gatherer **: 

Motionless as a cloud the old man stood: 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call; 

And moveth altogether, if it move at all. 

Yet again to bring all these things, the distinctiv'e 
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character, the imaginative power, the mingling of far- 
off yet related things, the sense of the universe beyond 
the poet and his subject, the return of the subject to 
the common earth, and the event from which the poem 
started, read “ The Highland Girl 

Sweet Highland Girl, a ver>* shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And these grey rocks; this household lawn; 

These trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 

This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little bay; a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode; 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream; 

Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

Yet. dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

Thee neither know I nor thy peers; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien or face. 

In which more plainly 1 could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered like a random seed. 

Remote from men. Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress. 

And maidenly shamefacedness: 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer; 

A face with gladness overspread I 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred! 
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And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 

W'ith no restraint, but such as springs 
Prom quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech: 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I. not unmoved in mind. 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind. 
Thus beating up against the wind. 


What hand but would a garland cull 
Por thee, who art so beautiful? 

O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
IBeside thee in some heathy dell; 

Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 

A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess! 

But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality: 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could. 

Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 

Thy elder Brother I would be. 

Thy Father, anything to thee! 

Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had; and going hence 
I bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes; 
Then why should I be loth to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past. 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl, from thee to part; 
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For I, methinks, till I grow old. 

As fair before me shall behold. 

As I do now, the Cabin small. 

The Lake, the Bay. the Waterfall: 

And Thee, the Spirit of them all! 

I have said that Wordsworth was unequal, that he 
lowered his note almost to prose. But he could soar 
when he Liked, and did it without losing breath. WTren 
he chose to put forth his power, it was done with stately 
ease, and the higher he soared the more broad and 
almost majestic was the sweep of his wing. In Byron, 
when he attempted the higher ranges of thought; in 
others, in Tennyson for example, when he passes into 
a thought-laden philosophy, we hear the straining note, 
we feel the exertion the poet has made. The mountain 
top is reached with effort; the words come with long 
breaths between. The original inspiration has, with 
Tennyson, been altered and re-altered till it has lost the 
charm and the power of momentariness. This is not 
the case ^vith Wordsworth’s grander song. The very 
irregularity of a poem like the “ Excursion " is a proof 
of this. It is impossible that so clear a poetic nature as 
his, with Coleridge too as friend and critic, did not feel, 
was not as well aware as we, of the pedestrian stride of 
a good deal of the *' Excursion and I think that he 
deliberately left these lines in that condition. He held, 
whether rightly or wrongly is not here the question, to 
momentariness, to spontaneity; that is, in this matt^ 
I now discuss, he allowed the subject to select as it 
were its own form in his mind, and then left the form 
it had first taken untouched; so that a matter of fact 
description should be done in matter of fact verse. The 
form would then fit the thing; it would be spontaneous. 
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To work it up aftenvards into high poetic form would 
be to lose fitness and to lose momentariness. I imagine 
that was his reason for leaving these dull passages—we 
may be sure he knew as well, and better than his critics, 
that they were dull prose, and there is a great deal to 
be said for his reason. 

Well, with love of momentariness, with this dislike of 
alteration, with this work in fresco, if I may use that 
illustration, does Wordsworth get into the higher and 
sublimer regions of song? If so, and he keep his spon¬ 
taneity, he will do so with an ever freshening impulse, 
with effortless ease, and be greater than the poet who 
labours to attain that height. 

Take, to illustrate this remark, the Ode on Inti¬ 
mations of Immortality." It has " thoughts and images 
in it too great " for the subject matter, as when he 
calls the child " Thou best Philosopher," etc., but no 
one denies its sublimity. Its philosophy is fantastic, 
but words do not fail the lofty fantasy. Was it labor¬ 
iously conceived? No. It was written because he could 
not help it, straight out of his own passion; driven by 
as great a rush of feeling as Shelley was when he wrote 
the “ Ode to the West Wind and my impression is, 
and there are good grounds for it, that the correction 
of the poem was merely nominal. Is it then laboured ? 
Does Wordsworth breathe this sublimer air with diffi¬ 
culty ? Every one feels its ease, the smoothness between 
the thought and the form. It is as unlike one of 
Tennyson's efforts as possible. 

And we have an account from himself of its growth 
in his mind which supports all I have said. The lines 
composed at Tintem Abbey contain some of his noblest 
thoughts, thrilled through with imaginative passion. 
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penetration and truth; and they soar into the* upper 
airs of power and love. Yet they were composed with 
rushing ease, with rapid movement. They came and 
took their form at once, and the form needed no altera¬ 
tion and received none. “ I began it,” he says, ” on 
leaving Tintern, and concluded it as I was entering 
Bristol in the evening. Not a line of it was altered, 
and not any part of it written down till 1 reached 
Bristol.” 

When I say he was driven to these lofty passages by 
as great a rush of feeling as drove Shelley into the ” Ode ; 
to the West Wind.” I do not mean that he went with 
one fil ing rush from the lower grounds to the upper airs 
as Shelley did. There was a difference in the working of 
the inspiration, a difference which belongs to character. 

When Wordsworth moved into this loftier region, 
he went upwards with a certain stately slowness, with 
a bridle upon his power; keeping himself back until 
he arrived at the point where he might open out all his 
thought and spread his wings for majestic flight. Evciy* 
reader must have remarked the slow movement of ” Tin- 
tern Abbey,” and the ease, unbroken by any sudden 
transitions, with which he passes into the splendid 
passages of the poem. It was this quality in his- char¬ 
acter and his work, I may say in passing, that made 
him so fine a sonnet writer. There is a passage in the 
” Prelude ” which illustrates what I have been saying. 
It illustrates this stately movement, and the statelier 
expansion when he soars into full expression and de¬ 
scription. It illustrates it even in the thing described, 
which is the climb up Snowdon. He climbs slowly but 
does not lose his breath. Suddenly he is out of the mist, 
on the shoulder of the mountain, in the absolute light 
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full moon and in full enjoyment of physical 
power. It is a picture of his way of poetic working^ and 
of the work itself. But the passage itself, which I shall 
quote, is also an illustration of the way in which 

wrought. It mounts slowly—and at last it rises— 
with absolute ease—into magnificent verse wedded to 
magnificent thought; 

It was a close, warm, breezeless summer night: 

Wan, dull, and glaring, with a dripping fog,. 

Low-hung and thick, that covered all the sky; 

But, undiscouraged, we began to climb 

The mountain side. The mist soon girt us round. 

And, after ordinary travellers' talk 

With our conductor, pensively we sank 

Each into commerce with his private thoughts. 

Thus did we breast the ascent: . . . 

. . . With forehead bent 
Earthward, as if in opposition set 
Against an enemy, I panted up 
With eager pace, and no less eager thoughts. 

Thus might we wear a midnight hour away. 

Ascending at loose distance each from each. 

And I, as chanced, the foremost of the band; 

When at my feet the gfround appeared to brighten. 

And with a step or two seemed brighter still; 

Nor was time given to ask or learn the cause. 

For instantly a light upon the turf 
Fell like a flash, and lol as I looked up. 

The Moon hung naked in a Armament 
Of azure without cloud, and at my feet 
Rested a silent sea of hoary mist. 

A hundred hills their dusky backs upheaved 
All over this still ocean, and beyond. 

Far, far beyond, the solid vapours stretched. 

In headlands, tongues, and promontory shapes. 

Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 
To dwindle, and give up his majesty 
Usurped upon, far as the sight could reach. 
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I turn, in conclusion, to another point in which 
Byron and Shelley may well be contrasted with Words¬ 
worth for the purpose of bringing out a certain element 
in Wordsworth's work on which not enough has been 
said. That element is the passion of love. I have said, 
lin my Introduction to “ Poems from Shelley," in what 
'Shelley's poetr^^ of passion consisted. It was almost 
wholly ideal, in a world which has no reality, nothing 
we can grasp. \\Tiat passionate poetry Wordsworth 
wrote was concerned with the actual world. It would 
have been wholly impossible for him to have conceiv’ed 
the lines: 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it. 

One feeling too f.'ilsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 

I can give not what men call love. 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not. 

The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ? 

Compare with that, ** She was a phantom of deUght." 

As to Byron’s passionate poetry, it is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with phases of miserable or immoral love; with 
fierce hate, with violent passions in rebellion against 
destiny, having always this quality—that they weary 
after a time the reader, because, in action they exhaust 
themselves. Indeed they tired out Byron himself. Then* 

G 
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outlines are not noble, nor simple, nor well dra^vn. The 
feelings represented do not touch all men, nor when 
they touch men do they endure. The desire of all who 
are involved in them is to get out of them as fast as 
possible when they have drunk deep of them. The 
bottom of the cup is always revolting. 

But in Byron they are sometimes worse than they 
are in other poets. For he was made for higher things, 
and while he felt and wrote of these passions, he felt 
so much what was ignoble in them that he was not lost 
in them. In his work the immoral passions have neither 
that intensity nor seriousness which are saving elem^ts 
in them. He felt that, and he turned finally in “ Don 
Juan ” to mock at unlawful love, to treat it as a mere 
adventure and onlv once to realise it in its sorrow 
and its beauty, in its natural impulse and its natural 


punishment. j i • 

Wordsworth has nothing of this. He reserved his 

passion for those channels where it flows legitimately, 
and deeply, not noisily and violently; and the flowing 
of it there is full and serious, broad and profound, with 
happy sunlight often on its surface, but often dark 
with thunderous fire and bitter rain. But ^ways, and 
especially in love, it is such passion as men and 
women may justly feel—the p^ion of the common 
lot of man, the sorrow and the ]oy which are, love 
between husband and wife, mother and child, brother 
and sister, friend and friend, between constant l^oy&rs 
who love honour more than love. Within these ancient 
and sacred limits lies Wordsworth s passionate poetty. 
but within them it is intense. Here are some examples 
of this passion. Take first the power of entering into 
the sorrow and love of animals. Bums had that power. 
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but it was exercised somewhat on the outside of his 
subjects: the poet contemplates and moralises on their 
life. Coleridge in the “ Ancient Mariner ” is still on 
the outside of the birds and creatures of the sea. But 
Wordsworth, wdth that intensity of self-projection and 
self-forgetfulness which was his, goes clean into the 
very heart of the creatures of whom he speaks. It is 
not the ideal animal or bird such as Shelley would have 
made; it is the very heart of the creature that lives 
before us, not humanised too much, but the primal, 
natural, necessarj’^ feelings of the beast or bird. To sing 
of the joy of the birds in spring, and to sing of the joy 
of other creatures is not so difficult. But it is difficult to 
grasp the tragic hour of supreme passion in an animal, 
and not to let the description pass beyond what an 
animal may feel, to keep it natural and yet to make it 
passionate. And he does this in “ Hartleap Well." 
The stag has been hunted all day. It comes to die at 
a place it knows; dimly and dumbly feeling what we 
so often feel. In mortal agony it makes three inex¬ 
pressible leaps from the summit of the hill to the 
fountain: 

WTiat thoughts must through the creature's brain 
have past ? 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 

Are but three bounds . . . 

For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the Hart might have to love this place. 

And come and make his deathbed near the well. 

Eiere on the grass perhaps asleep he sank. 

Lulled by this fountain in the summer-tide. 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother*^ side. 
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In April, here beneath the flowering thorn. 

He heard the birds their morning carols sing; 

And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was -bom 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

Then again, of all the forms of passionate love there 
is none that can compare in intensity, sacredness, depth, 
purity and antiquity to the lo\'e of motherhood. It 
comes down to us, through all the animals, for un¬ 
counted millions of years. It is the earliest _of all loves, 
the simplest and the subtlest alike, the most various 
in mood and the most at one \%dth itself, the calmest 
and the most fierce—a very abiding place of contr^ts 
—yet always the same. There is not a single English 
poet, not even Shakespeare, to be comp^ed with 
Wordsworth as a realiser and painter of this p^sion. 
The cries of Constance over Arthur are as nothing in 
the realm of feeling to the " Affliction of Marga^t, 
and that poem does not stand alone. One would thmk 
such a masterpiece could have no following, but it has. 
Take for example the few lines which record the sorrow 
of the mother of the boy of Egremont: 

If for a lover the lady wept, 

A solace she might borrow , . 

From death, and from the passion of death. 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow: 

Her hope was a farther-looking hope. 

And hers is a mother's sorrow. 

He was a tree that stood alone, 

And proudly did its branches wavei 
And root of this delightful tree 
Was fn her husband's gravel 
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Again, for the stiller passion of a father's sorrow fr->r 
a boy who had forgotten him in doing wrong, alo^ne, 
and all his life without a hope, read “ Michael." 

There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 

No one but one of the great poets could have written 
that first line, as perfect in style as it is in pathetic 
power. 

Then there is the poem that he writes to h is wife— 
"She was a phantom of delight." It has n-o stormy 
passion in it, but it has long years of constant, un¬ 
broken, poetic and romantic love stirring? in every 
line. 

If we want a more disturbed and passi onate note, 
yet with some of the simple and niajestic outline the 
Greeks gave to sorrow, behind which ‘•:.tood the in¬ 
evitableness of fate as the will of the gre? gods, we may 
turn to " Laodamia." If we would tf^uch ill-fortuned 
love, so settled in its own. monotony.*) of pain that the 
changelessness of the world is an i^.cessant irritation, 
we can read " 'Tis said that some l^ ave died for love." 
" Here," said Wordsworth, " is c- le w’ho lived, but 
whose whole life was a passionati- cry." 

If we would feel how brother f^^els for brother, sister 
for brother, how silent and deev may be the romance 
of companioned life, and the g; ief of loss, there are all 
the *passages that tell of his o vvn grief for his brother, 
and aJl those which speak of I lis sister. And if we desire 
to find Wordsworth touebimg a casual and a pure 
passion, with a hand as si;‘ibtle and delicate and yet as 
warm as a ray of sunlighton a rose, there are the three 
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poi^ins to “ Lucy.'’ Above all, where she is lost in her 
gravve: 

A slumber did my spirit seal, 

I had no human fears. 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees. 

Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees I 

It is a sweet, true, faithful world in which we are 
when we \valk in Wordsworth’s garden of love. The 
flowers in it last, and they are our companions through 
life. They a re always in soft shade or in pure sunlight. 
No bittemesi .5 belongs to them, and no satiety, and no 
decay. They keep their morning dew even in old age. 
And this was xybat h e, ch ose, this was the love song 
for him; 

—i--ne«Lj '3"a~stdckd6Ve sing or say 
His ho mely tale this very day; 

His voi' e was buried among trees. 

Yet to b, come at by the breeze; 

He did nv>t cease; but cooed—and cooed. 

And some' vhat pensively he wooed: 

He sang ol love with quiet blending, 

Slow to beg n, and never ending; 

Of serious fa th and inward glee; 

That was the . song—the song for me I 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE POETRV OF SHELLEY 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was bom at Field Place, near 
Horsham, in Sussex, 4th August, 1792; and little did 
the world imagine, when he came into it, what a curious 
being it was going to play with for thirty years. The 
play was rough, and Shelley in his life got the worst of 
it. At least, so says the world. For my part, I do not 
think so. Fie took and got his owm way, and v^dth one 
exception, he was not so severely punished as those are 
who choose to have their way. My conclusion is that 
his way was, on the whole, a very right way, else he 
would have suffered more. He said all he wished to 
say, and when the world did not like it he turned his 
back upon the shores of England, the society of which 
did not suit him, and w’hich would have mortally dam¬ 
aged him if he had fallen under its e\'il spell. He lived 
in a lovely country the life which was best for him, and 
died, before the weariness of life came upon him, in 
the arms of the sea. There is no regret for him, and his 
fate; and he himself never complained at what men 
called his exile. He* had chosen his path, and he ac¬ 
cepted pleasantly all that went along with it. When 
the world abused him, he thought of the Love “ whose 
smile kindles the universe,” and of which he felt him¬ 
self a living part. When a man is listening to the music 
of the spheres, he does not hear the frogs croaking. 
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Yet—it is said that he got the worser part. And cer¬ 
tainly, the world did not spare him. He was bullied at 
Eton; expelled from Oxford for atheism; abused and 
cast aside by his father; made a most unfortunate mar¬ 
riage with a girl of sixteen, of whose company he wearied, 
and whom he left; ran away with Mary Godwin, and 
was only able to marry her when he was overwhelmed 
with the news that his wife had slain herself; was de¬ 
prived of his children by his first marriage, on legal, 
backed up by anti-atheistic grounds; lived wholly 
abroad in exile, for four j^ears, and was drowned by 
a barrasco in the Bay of Spezzia. It has even been 
supposed, and I know not if it be only a legend, that 
there was a crime hidden behind the veil of mist that 
Trelawny saw swallow up the sailing boat, and that she 
was run down by robber fishermen. If so, it seems as if 
Shelley was too wild of heart to die an ordinary death. 
Nothing indeed can be more romantic than his obse¬ 
quies." His remains, cast up by the sea, were burned 
by his friends on a pyre raised on the sea-beach, but 
the heart would not bum! The ashes were carried to 
Rome, and the Eternal City received them into its 
sacred bosom, and every year makes its violets spring 
around that deep nook in the Aurelian Wall, at the 
entrance of which the stone lies on which is carved 
Cor Cordium, Heart of Hearts. Only thirty years old! 
only the age at which most of us are beginning to feel 
the world and its life as our own, and yet his work was 
done, he had earned his immortality. 

It were well to picture him, for of all the poets he 
had the most romantic air. I say " air," and not looks, 
for he does not seem to have been handsome. He was 
tall, and exceedingly quick in his movements, with a 
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shy agility which made him seem to be ubiquitous 
Fitted to this, like music to words, was an ever-changine 
rapid play of expression, on a face, which, like his head^ 
was small, irregular, white-skinned, delicately coloured 
touched with feminine softness, sometimes with a light 
upon it men used to call angelic. There was a want of 
strength in the look, at times; a startled out-of-the- 
world glance, which was made more remarkable by the 
eyes, which were large and steady, glittering and prom- 
ment. “ He has the eyes of a hare," a girl once said of 
mm at Marlow. Over this very small head, wild, plen¬ 
teous. tossed and waving dark-brown hair fell heavily 
He blushed like a girl, and. in Italy, dressed like a boy 
His gestures were abrupt, and he held his head thrown 
a httle forward and the shoulders slightly lifted. He 
must often have then had an awkward look, but I fanc^■ 
diis was seldom seen because his motions were so quick. 
But not quicker than his tongue. He talked with vast 
s^tn^s, eagerness and joy; often in fiery argument, 
often. It seemed, in soliloquy, in a torrent of fantastic 
and deUghtful words. It was a pity that his voice was so 
strange. His friends found it “ excruciating," “ discor- 
dant," “ a cracked soprano." " a high natural counter¬ 
tenor. hke a Lancashire accent "; but others, not 
so much his friends, thought its modulations fine, and 
his readmg effective. 

This was ^e man without, and the impression he 
leaves on us is that he was like a piece of wild Nature, a 
^mo^tam tree growing as it willed, and moving to every 
wind, the spint who might dweU in such a tree, 
embodied itself to speak to men. 

\\Jat he was within, many have tried to tell, but 
cmefly in vam. I will call himself into court. It is not 
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to be said that a poet always in his poems describ^ 
himself truly, for he describes the mood in which he is 
when he writes, and this would be specially the case 
with Shelley. But there is one passage where he de¬ 
liberately paints himself, not in a short lyric like the 
" Stanzas Written in Dejection near Naples," but in the 
midst of a long poem, and one not made about himself. 
And this passage, which occurs in the " Adonais," among 
descriptions of his brother poets, is so extraordinarily 
personal, so instinct with passion, so unreserved, that I 
have always felt a certain sense of shame in reading it, 
as if one had broken in upon the naked nature of the 
man. Yet it is so true to the temper of the poems, and 
so supported by other expressions in them—those casual 
•expressions which make us often stop when reading 
any book and say: " That is the man himself "—that I 
am sure Shelley is speaking out of his very heart about 
his own nature. Here it is, and every word of it is 
important to the comprehension of Shelley: 

'Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess. 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o'er the world's wilderness. 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 

A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift— 

A love in desolation masked,—a Power 

Girt round with weakness; it can scarce uphft 

The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow,—even whilst we speak 
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Is it not broken? On the withering flower 

The killing sun smiles brightly; on a cheek 
The life bum in blood, even while the heart may break. 

His head was bound with pansies overblown. 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 

And a light spear topped with a cypress cone. 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 

Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew. 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart: 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 

Only one other man among the English poets lias 
equalled the passionate and woeful personality of those 
lines, but in a wholly different manner. It is Cowper, 
and, strange to say, Cowper chooses the same image as 
Shelley; the solitary deer, stricken with the darts, 
bleeding to its death: 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd. 

Long since I With many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, W’hen I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In His side He bore. 

And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

What an infinite, long-continued, self-compassion in 
the words! 

To return, however, to Shelley. That phrase I have 
quoted—“ a phantom among men, companionless,''— 
is the note which sounds all through “ Alastor," which 
rules so many of the lovelier lyrics, which, alas, as he 
drew near to death, grew upon him, till he began to 
even lose the sympathy he felt with that humanity of 
the future for which he hoped and dreamed so eagerly 
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in the Prometheus Unbound.” Even when he was 
writing ” Hellas,” even when, at the close of it, there 
broke from his lips the beautiful chorus of the return 
of the Golden Age, he felt that he had lost touch with 
his ancient faith, and, the last lines of the poem—a 
strange conclusion to the brightness of the beginning— 

The world is wear>’ of the past. 

Oh, might it die, or rest, at last!— 

are personal with the uncompanioned and phantom 
sorrow of his own heart. The poem he was writing 
when he died, composed as his little boat rocked on the 
azure swelling of the seas beneath the cliffs of Lerici, 
was the ” Triumph of Life,” not the conquest of life by 
men, but the enslaving and overthrow of all men by 
life. In its solemn and tragic verse, Shelley is indeed 
that which he calls himself— 

Companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell. 

I It is perhaps to this separation from mankind, which, 
jas I said, grew upon him, that he owed his weakness 
of nature, or, at least, that increase of it which made 
him so conscious of his misery. Men who divide them¬ 
selves from mankind divide themselves from the sources 
of power. No one can wrestle with the Hercules of 
what the poets call their fate—which is in fact the 
sensitiveness of their nature—unless they are in vital 
contact of love and faith, and of the action of these 
powers, with their fellow men. Antaeus, when he 
touched the earth whence he was bom, was strong. 
All poets when they touch humanity, which is the 
father and mother of their art, are powerful. When 
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their fate—their solitary’ sensitive self—lifts them away 
from humanity, and grips them in the air, they are what 
Shelley describes himself to be—“ a dying lamp, a 
falling shower, a breaking billow, one who flies 

astray ^ 

With feeble steps o’er the world's wilderness; 


One who can 

The weight 


scarce uplift, 

of the superincumbcQt hour. 


See how he dwells upon his weakness! Yet it was 
not only weakness of temperament caused by with¬ 
drawal into himself. It was also caused, as we see from 
this self-revelation, by feebleness of health. He calls 
himself “one frail form”; and frailty means here a 
body so delicate, so finely wrought that it affected into 
greater capacity for pain and joy the imaginative life 
within. The feebleness of the outward frame made 
all the passions more intense than they should have 
been; made them burn too quickly, exhausted them 
too soon. This is the meaning of the pansies over¬ 
blown, the faded violets which crowned his head. But 
Shelley carries his thought farther. The over-stimulated 
imagination and feelings acted, in their turn, upon the 
feeble body, and made it day by day more feeble, beat 
upon the nerves and made them tremble. The sword 
wore away the scabbard as much as the scabbard was 


See ... weakness. Cp. “ Ode to the West Wind 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I Upon the thorns of life; I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud* 
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too thin for the sword. Nothing can be more poetical 
than the way in which he describes this action of the 
passionate life within upon the body. The light spear, 
topped with the cypress cone, grown round with the 
dark ivy, dripping with the forest's noonday dew—dew 
from those solitary glades where even the sun at its 
height could not pierce— 

Vibrated^ as the ever*beating heart 

Shook the weak band that grasped it» 

You will find this thought, and all it means con¬ 
cerning himself, expressed in many of the lyrics, and 
notably, though with a manlier and more excited note, 
at the end of the ” Ode to the West Wind." You will 
find it, unless I am wrong in my conjecture, running 
all through the song which begins, " W’hen the lamp 
is shattered the light in the dust lies dead,” but most 
ethereally, most remotely expressed in this verse, where 
his sense of the frailty of his whole nature is linked to 
the passion of love: 

« 

When hearts have once mingled. 

Love first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 

To endure what it once possessed. 

How piteous, and often how true! Love dies, in these 
cases of enjoyment, or of companionship, and then the 
weaker of the two only endures the lov'e the departure 
of which the stronger resents. Shelley, thinking this— 
and the subtilty of it is characteristic of one who always 
played with the misty edges of passion rather than with 
passion itself—suddenly turns to think of his own life, 
appeals to love, to Love himself, the personal king of 
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Pain and Joy, and asks him why he has been so cruel 
to him: 

O Love who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here; 

Why chose you the frailest 

t'or your cradle, your home, and your bicr. 

Why dost thou choose me, me the frailest of all men, 
for your birth, your dwelling, and your death? \Miat a 
‘ cry it is! Were ever words more immaterial, more 
, subtly self-impassioned, more intense, yet more apart 
I from the real human world! It is like the prayer of a 
1 Greek boy, in the miser>^ of love, to the god of love. 

Next, there is that strange and beautiful comp^ison. 
also instinct with the essence of Shelley, in which he 
likens himself to Actteon who seeing Artemis bathing 
was changed by the angry goddess into a stag, and 
hunted down by his ONvn dogs. So hav’e I, said Shelley, 
looked behind the veil on the naked loveliness of Nature, 
and seen her, seen the beauty which is inconceivable, 
the unattainable, the imp^pable. but which whosoever 
has seen must for ever desire, and live and die desiring, 
and knowing that the desire will be always fruitless. And 
the thoughts so kindled, and the wishes so awakened, 
never cease, since they are always unsatisfied, to hunt 
the heart in which they were bom, as Actseon was 
hunted by his own dogs. 

And his own thoughts along that rugged way ^ 

Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 

And his own . . . prey. These lines are Shelley's reminiscence 
of two lines in a poem of Wordsworth's: 

And own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along. 

It is interesting to compare them. They speak volumes for both 
poets. 
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This is Shelley in his relation to the indefinable 
essence below material nature which he wished to grasp, 
but could not. This is Shelley also in his relation to 
love which he wilfully left undefined, unrealised, but 
which, embodied to his imagination, as a soul some¬ 
where in the universe which was the second half of his 
own soul, he strove all his life in vain to find. He saw 
that spiritual love, by force of imagination, at intervals. 
He pursued it, but always failed in its pursuit, broken 
down by weakness. But he was punished for turning 
away from actual love, because the thoughts the vision 
awakened in him never ceased to beset him. In this, 
also, they 

Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 

And the close of “ Epipsychidion ” shows how, even 
when in a moment of inspiration he had seemed to lay 
hold of the ineffable spirituality of love, he broke down 
from this inhuman ecstasy into the uttermost weakness 
which follows on the attempt to live beyond Nature: 

One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death. 

One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality. 

And one annihilation. Woe is met 

The winged words on which my soul would pierce 

Into the height oJ love's rare Universe 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire. 

I pant, 1 sink, I tremble, I expire I 

This is the end in that matter. Take the same effort 
to pierce beyond the veil of life as expressed in another 
form by Shelley. This imutterable cry after the in¬ 
visible, the impalpable, the vague perception he had 
of something behind the universe to which he gave so 
many wandering names, “ Spirit of Beauty,” ” secret 
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Strength of Things,’* '* the shade of his ov,ti soul,” the 
“ viewless and invisible Consequence,” which he did 
not care to fix, but which not being fixed leaves ^ his 
personal poetry strengthless; which he worshipped 
while yet he knew not what he worshipped, that cry, 
which through one l>Tic after another varies its note, 
but is forever melancholy, which as he uttered it stung 
him with barren ecstasy or with despairing sorrow, is 
sent forth, in its finest shaping, in the Hymn to Intel¬ 
lectual, or Ideal, Beautv. The passion of his artist 
heart is contained in that poem, and its worship. Why 
dost thou pass away. Spirit of Beauty; why art thou 
vague as rainbows on a river? But vague as thou art, 
thou art not so vague as the answers men have at¬ 
tempted to make to the problems of life. At least, we 
know something of thee; for we have seen thy loveli¬ 
ness which alone gives grace and strength to life s 
unquiet dream. Once I found thee in my ^vild youth; 
thy shadow fell on me. I shrieked, and clasped my 
hands in ecstasy, and from that moment 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thioe: have I not kept the vow? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave: they have in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love's delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night: 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery. 

That thou, O awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 

What an outburst of passion! Yet for what? It is 
profoundly characteristic of Shelley, and it separates 
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him from all other poets, makes his charm, and yet fills 
us with regret, that this thing to which he gave his wor¬ 
ship should be only the shadow of some greater Power 
) which was itself a shadow—for he loved to multiply 
.vagueness on vagueness. It was but the shadow of the 
Spirit of Beauty which fell on him in youth, and we find 
—so out of the real world is he—that the thing which 
stirred him into wild ecstasy was the shade of a shade, 

. the ghost of a ghost. Wiat other poet has ever lived in 
such a world, could be wrought to such emotion by the 
film of a film of thought. Nor was the emotion unreal! 
It was actual, far more keen and fine than that which he 
could give to mortal persons./ It is the impossibility of 
our often entering into this super-subtile ethereality, 
this thin and eager flame of passionate worship for an 
ideal like that of Beauty, at the very moment when it 
is dissolving into the thinnest clouds of thought, which 
makes Shelley, when he is writing only as the artist, out 
of his own intellectual imagination, the least compre- ^ 
hensible of all the poets of England. When we think we 
have secured his thought, it vanishes, to take another 
form, and unless you are fond of this infinite change, 
you will not care for Shelley. He is always there, he 
changes but he cannot die, but if you think to fix him 
down to one shape, his smile is m^gn, and his answer 
is this: 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of r ain . 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb 
I arise, and unbuild it again. 

Nor indeed would it be at all a good thing for men 
and women if the greater part of them loved this world 
of Shelley's. For the result of living alw*ays in it, were 
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that possible, is wandering and wearing weakness of 
soul; shapeless and unsubstantial thoughts, feeling 
which has no home and no help for man in his trouble 
and his weariness: and if Shelley had given us nothing 
else, we could not place him on his lofty pedestal- I 
will speak soon of this other side of his work, but I ha\e 
one word more to-say of this ideal.poetry- He did not 
leave it wholly without moral ideas. He created in 
immaterial world ethereal images of Justice and Truth, 
of Fortitude and Power, and they were attended by 

Desires eind Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies. 

Splendours and Glooms, and glimmering incarnations 
Of Hopes and Fears, and twilight Fantasies,— 

hosts of impersonated qualities of the mind that, in 
their unreality, take away all vitality from the imper- 
sonations of the greater moral Ideals. Even these, which 
we willingly imagine as actual, are stripped of their 
reality by Shelley's dissolving power. They want that 
indescribable touch of humanity which draws men, 
however infinite the ideal, to nm towards it with love 

and tears. . 

But we have no business to complain of this; nor to 
assume the high tone of the critical moralist concerning 
it. When we are as good a poet as Shelley, then perhaps 
we might be allowed to blame, but if we were, we should 
not feel inclined to blame. There is a punishment 
■which follows those who cry down Shelley on high 
ethical grounds, and a severe one it is. They in¬ 
capable of caring for his poetry. They will not be con¬ 
vinced that it is a punishment, but that is ail the sadder 
for them. Nor can they see that though half of his 
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poems have no definite aim except the expression of 
his own indefinite and self-multiplying aspirations and 
regrets, yet that the other half are prophecies for 
'humanity, full of use, of impulse, of inspiration for 
mankind. That also is a part of this punishment. But 
at present I speak only of the personal poetry in which 
5 Shelley was wholly in the world of vague ideal loves 
I and regrets, in the thin ether of imaginative phantasy. 
Why should we dislike it? It belongs to most of us at 
one time or another of our life, and often when we are 
old and embayed, like an Arctic ship, in the ice of fixed 
opinions, we look back with sorrow and tender memory 
to the days when the world of dreams was not too far 
away for us to soar into and to float in, not knowing 
whither we were going. Shelley had not lost that when 
he died; nay, the doing of it was of the essence of his 
nature. Other poets have not befen able to express that 
fine ethereal world, but the power to tell its tale gives 
that peculiar virtue to hjs poetry that makes it different 
from all other verse, both in itself and in the impression 
it produces. It is his ineffable quality which divides 
liim from otlier masters. “ The Witch of Atlas " 
scarcely seems to me to be written at all, but to be a 
music caused by the mov’ements which the beat of the 
wings of the Imagination, in arrowy flight and cease¬ 
less, has made in the ether of Ideal Space. It is to be 
read in one of those rare moments when we have broken 
every tie which binds us to earth and Heaven and 
iiumanity. It is just as well, then, that we should not 
be able to read it often, but it is delightful to read it 
-once in ten years. But the lyrics ^’iitten in this strange 
world of aerial blisses and aerial sorrows are not like 
the Witch of Atlas, wholly removed from earth. They 
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Mong to that secret realm which each 

ovm Lart, with the pains and joys of w^ch no o 

intermeddles; where day by day castles ^ 

overthrown, in the skies of winch a t'^ous^nd clouds 

are bom of the wind of one emotion, 
immediately by the wind of another; 
walk among thoughts, which, like 
us, but which never come to ^^st ^ 
the critics say what they please, tos is a ^ 

and has its own enchantment. When we find one poet 
who shapes what we have felt therem as much as it ever 
can be shaped, but with enough of suggestion enab 
us to recall those hours of drift and dream in ' 

Uved so keenly, are we to deny humanity, and not 
rather to accept what he bestowed on os with ]o>- 
This unearthliness then was SheUey s 

rnot so much, however, the negation of flesh ^"d blo^. 
^but the creation of a new world w^iere he lived ^ tr^y 
. when he wrote these poems, as he did not ^hen t y 
live among us; where the forms he made wc ^th 

to him as the things he then saw and heard on eart 

NoMn opposition to this, but in clear control with 

it. was the SheUey who had the mterests of mankind at 

heart, who could throw himseU out of , 

dreaming into the progress of mankind. In 
as long as he wrote and thought in ,, when 

be more practical and less Utopian than S y> 

the heat of youth and of " Queen Mab „ out 

Apart from his poetry, the miUennml visions were p 

aside, the violence of his denunciation supp , 

' the moral ideas which he made so ideal in . jr 

ordinary outUne of the higher utihtarian pi P y- 
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Shelley could have got rid of his imaginative emotion 
he would have made his moral ideas as concrete as 
those of John Stuart Mill; he sometimes does so, in 
prose, even to the irritation of those who love him. 
Nevertheless it is curious then, as a problem of human 
nature, to listen to him. Take the following passage as 
an instance of his quiet good sense, of the unemotional 
opinion of the man who is said in “ Prometheus Un¬ 
bound ” to wish to overthrow all government—in the 
“ Revolt of Islam to shriek from end to end for the 
s\vift destruction of religion and monarchy and law. 

Speaking of England, he says in one of his letters: 

The great thing to do is to hold the balance between 
popular impatience and tyrannical obstinacy: to inculcate 
with fervour both the right of resistance and the right of 
forbearance. You know my principles incite me to take all 
the good I can get in politics, for ever aspiring to something 
more. I am one of those whom nothing will fully satisfy, 
but who are ready to be partially satisfied in all that is 
practicable. 

It is plain then that we have in Shelley the problem, 
ordinary enough, but made extraordinary in him by 
the intensity of his nature, of one man living in two 
worlds, one of ideal emotion, the other of quiet reason, 
and that in order to form any clear judgment of him we 
must realise what he was in both and take the resultant 
—if we can get it. It is better perhaps to say that we 
must realise that such a man would frequently be found 
settled for a time on the borderland of both these 
worlds, where poetic feeling and prosaic reason would 
balance one another; and at another time would not be 
settled there, but wandering, and as the mood impelled 
would rush from one side to the other, now into the 
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world of temperate rrow mto ^the world^of 

?S:S"otlofhtoV{drand"be. as it were, a mixture of 

earth and fire. , • ^ First work 

We should then have four kinds of Nsork. lit 

in prose in which quiet and fine tl^^nking. ^laractensea 
by a clear reasonableness, would prevail. 

i^LS’ 31 Si" 

K “1 ;s„“s's;‘=w to.««;• 'S”;™ r™; 

“ Adonais.*' “ Epipsychidion." 

of the lyrics. Thirdly, work in " 

acters met. and balanced one another, ‘ ^ ... j^^d 

and in a great part of " Prometheus Unbound ana 

fourthly, work in which he tned to be re^ 

body with temperance his ideas on p g ^ 

mankind, but was continuaUy swept ^pite of himsell 

into an impassioned idealism and f^iy, * 

feeling himself lost and uncontrolled. onlv half 

back Igain into temperance and reality un¬ 

succeeded, so that the poem is b^ok , q Such 
satisfactory from want of unity of imp 

a poem is the “ Revolt of Islam. ;,^T^ocQionatin 2 

Sometimes, however, this power o ^ tiding 
himself as he worked m the realm of ^be 
where analytic reasoning ruled, was a g * j 

the idea was considering was rtsel a "obl^^^d xdea^ 
one. And when he was thus uplifted he wrote wun 

superb b83»\ity* ^ 

He is borne away in this fashion m 


Adonais.” 
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He has been thrilled as he wrote, into keen and lofty 
feeling, and suddenly, in the rush of this feeli^, he 
rises into a higher conception of the Essence in the 
universe than that it is Thought alone. He transfers 
that idea to the realm of emotion—transfers the ex¬ 
pression of it from philosophy to poetry—and trans¬ 
figures it into a spiritual power, into the statement that 
Love, and Love only, is the universe. 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move. 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of Birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of Being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea. 

Bums bright or dim. as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me. 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 

And this passage has another interest. It touches on 
the much debated question whether Shelley was an 
Atheist or not. Shelley was not an Atheist any more 
than he was a Theist. If we have the right to c^ him 
anything, we may name him an ideal Pantheist, and 
sav that, at times, the Essence he conceived as the one 
supreme Thought—a term interchangeable in his mind 
with infinite Love—he conceived also as active, and 
therefore as having conscious being. But so pleased 
with mystic and vague emotion was Shelley that he 
never put thi<; conception into clear words, and never, 

I fancy, reduced it, even in his own mind, into intel¬ 
lectual form. That would^ have spoiled it, he would’ 
have thought, lifted the veil, taken him out of the world 
of wild desire to know into the world where that desire 
seems to be satisfied. In desire only he loved to live. 
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loved it so dearly that, if it had been to 

have but one step to make to ^ 

of things he would not have taken that step, out 

remould' on the border-land; 
passion to know, and vdth the dread 

should lose the passion; alwap tepmin 

at the intense point where thought ^burden 

and emotion, refusing to realise itself, sends its burde 

"^^He wouW Sve recoiled from saying that he tod any 
beUef. He would not have said he rvas ^ 

It would have been too dehmte And to 

God was almost impossible to him. .J"® . P 

thought is imageless,” he would have said To declare 
God would have given fixity to. Ins thoughts a centre 

to his feelings, and he preferred to be a . 

“ intense inane.” Yet it is astomshing, knopng the 
love and reverence that fiUed him and ^^^e to life 
religious, that the natural tendency of t o P 

thought so seldom carried him away ^ any must 

of faith in. at least, the Pantheistic Deity. He must 

have watched over himself against the ohance of such a 

confession, or erased much that he wrote. K;tterest( 

due first to the fact that lie was set into the bitter^t 

antagonism to the God of Knglish theolo^. ^ 

was connected with that which seemed practice 

greatest evil, the religion "^^lose theones of 

were against the repubUcan opinions on 
which the salvation of the race depended. j^nd to 

secondly, to the careful truthfuln^s o , ^aid a 

itself. He would rather have died th^ have 

word whicli could be construed into a 
did not possess. 
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But he was sometimes borne away. He could not 
conceive the thought of an all-pervading Power, by 
whose indwelling life the universe breathed and acted, 
and man with it, without becoming ravished beyond 
himself, and though he does not even then define his 
feeling of EssentiM Being, yet he gets very near defim- 
tion. And at least the passion of the verse, and its 
emotions, is so great that it influences many persons 
towards such a faith more than philosophical definition 
of it is ever likely to do. He is borne away thus in the 
passage I have quoted from “ Adonais." 

\ Shelley's God was the universe, conceived as con¬ 
scious and active Love, and the worship he gave it 
was love. He gave to the whole that part of the whole 
which was himself. It is pure Pantheism, only, as I 
have said, the expression of it is transferred from 
philosophy to poetry. The cold statement that the 
universe is Mind is fused into the feeling that the 
universe is Love. A still finer—and as in prose, though 
in poetic prose, a more important—statement of this 
spiritualised Pantheism is in the fragment of the 
“ Coliseum,” and one cannot but feel that it is Shelley 
himself who speaks, and in one of his highest hours. 

” ‘ O Power,' cried the old man, ‘ thou which inter- 
penetratest all things and without which this glorious 
world were a blind and formless chaos. Love, Author 
of Good, God, King, Father, Friend of these thy wor¬ 
shippers! Two solitary hearts invoke thee, nriay they 
be divided never! If the contentions of mankind have 
been their misery; if to give and seek that happine^ 
which thou art, has been their choice and destiny; u 
in the contemplation of these majestic records of the 
power of their kind, they see the shadow and the pro- 
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phecy of that which thou mayst have decreed man 
shall become; if the justice, the liberty, the loveline^, 
the truth which are thy footsteps, have been sought by 
ih&m, divide them not! It is thine to unite, to eterruse, 
to make outUve the Umits of the grave those who have 
left among the living memorials of thee! 

That at least proves that |in moments of poetic 
exaltation Shelley conceived a Supreme Being, seh- 
conscious of himself as Lov’e, whom we knew ideally 
as the universe, of whom we ourselves were part. 

If Shelley had held even this belief clearly it ^yould 
have been sufficient to give him that strength which is 
contained in the possession of a centre of thought, nxed 
beyond ourselves. But it never became distinct enough 
in him to be worth much as a source of power. 

Being thus vague, a light, now appearing now di^ 
appearing, on the ocean which he sailed, it lett i 
always somewhat troubled, without that tranquillity 
which is the attribute and accompaniment of power. 
He was washed hither and thither, like sea-weed on 
the wave, to the very end. Sceptical even m relation 
to Pantheism, he worshipped he knew not what, tie 
knew no reason why he should worship, and no reason¬ 
able end to be served by his worship. His longing a er 
Good, his love of Love, were strong, but what the Good 
was, or what the Love, he could not tell. He mingled 
aU the world with Thought, but how, or whence or 
what the Thought was, he could not say. 

Cause," cries the first Spirit in the song. That is the 
Cause," cried another. And the third Spirit replies 
and it is Shelley’s voice— 

Peace! The abyss is vtTcathcd in scorn 

At thy presumption—Atom born! 
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Pure scepticism! but scepticism traversed by hours 
of high enthusiasm, and of faith in—what I cannot tell. 
And it had all the weakness which flows from scepticism 
which does not care to escape from itself, and aU the 
dejection which follows on hours of emotional faith 
when they have passed away. In such an hour he 
realised what it was to be alone in the void universe. 
We hear Shelley's voice in the cry of Beatrice— 
behind the changeable, no unchangeable, behind 
the shadows in which we live, no substance to cast 
them, nothing on which to rest, nothing behind the 
veil he shrank from lifting lest he should see infinite 
emptiness. 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world. 

The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world. 

That was the way he felt towards the idea of God. 

I The next question is. How did he feel and think con- 
} ceming humanity ? And here we connect him with the 
French Revolution. In the “ Prometheus Unbound " 
he embodies more fully than elsewhere his belief and 
hope in humanity, and it refers throughout to the 
political and social position in which Shelley considered 
the world to be in his time—mankind thrown again 
into the bondage of the old evils, and suffering from 
the reaction against the excesses of the Revolution. 
But before we come to that poem there are other things 
to say concerning Shelley's attitude toward9|^,the ideas 
of the Revolution. 

j He was in rebellion from his youth with the exhausted 
• society I have already described. Unlike Wordsworth, 
he was a part of that class in Fnglish society which 
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remained from the beginning xintouched by 

volution and which hated it. i : enertrv 

that society and all its ways, and directe hims^ 

against its opinions. He was a revolutio ^ 

He set the authorities ar Eton at ’Jf 

expelled from Oxford for atheism, and a 

his stand in a revolt against society. thf' c.till 

I scarcely trace it earlier in his writings, s1 1 1 

enduring ground-swell the French ^ flooded 

caused in England broke upon him, and he ^ 
by it. That sweUing tide, though it had died in t 
middle ranks of society, was still heaving J 

working classes, and among rninor p . 

sang their wrongs and sorrows. The miser\' V 
fered increased its volume, and the ideas o ^ 
have so often spoken rolled on in full power 
upper crust. Shelley went do\vn to that leN.t ^ . 1 ^ ^ 

there the cup of the Revolution. In ibi 2 le t ■ P 
the cause of Ireland, and his " Address to the Imh 

People " might have been written at this PY^^YPoueen 
by a gentle-minded Home Ruler. 

Mab " came out. In it the ideas of the Re\ 
reasserted, combined with a deliberate at a . 

whole state of society in England, and a 
attack on religion as one of the chief curses ,vhich 
But the chief revolutionar>' element m come 

prophesies a happier society, a golden hv suf* 

the perfection of mankind to be wrought in 

fering. by martyrdom for truth. SheUey 
despair about the present, and he was work for. 

forward for all he hoped and all he could 

This was the position of his whole life. ^ S 
be more unlike the position of Wordswo 
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ridge in the dawn of the Revolution. As Wordsworth 
wrote: 

Before them shone a glorious world. 

Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 
To music suddenly. 

All was joy, hope, ideal faith with them, but Shelley 
lived in the exhaustion, and all seemed to him dead. 
Sorrow and mournful faith, hope that had its fulfilment 
only far away, were his. The passion of the earlier time 
was infinitely distant, and though he tried to rekindle 
it in himself, the ashes were too cold. The result of that, 
realised after he had written “ Queen Mab," lies before 
us in “ Alastor." A cruel demon, an Alastor, a spirit of 
evil—a spirit which isolated him from the interests and 
hopes of men, had seized on him, and drove him far 
away to die alone in the wilderness; and thus he ends 
the poem: 

Art and eloquence. 

And all the shows o' the world, are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their light to shade. 

It is a woe " too deep for tears " when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 

Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind not sobs or groans. 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope. 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity. 

Nature's vast frame, the web of human things. 

Birth and the grave, that are not as they were. 

After this, in the reaction to brightness which follows 
gloom, his hopes for man revived. Again the great con¬ 
ceptions of the Revolution laid their inspiring hand upon 
him. Again the Serpent fought with the all-dominating 
Eagle, and the “ Revolt of Islam " was written to predict 
a greater and a nobler Revolution than that of France. 
This is his own statement in the Preface, and I quote it 
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because it marks Shelley s ^^\a^'rnnc^ming 

Revolution, and illustrates all I ha\e sa 

the result of it on English society : 

The panic which like an Js'^conSTquent on 

upon all classes of men during the exc „i .pf. to sanits'. 
the French Revolution, is gradually o''* ^ ® P of man- 

It has ceased to be believed that , e inheritance 

kind ought to consign themselves to ^ ' P , ^^en who had 
of ignorlnce and mtsery because a ^^33°^.ncrnable o7con- 
been dupes and slaves for centuries \vc tmnouillity of 

ducting ^themselves with the -- cm and 

freemen as soon as some of tneir it Uism-in things 

loosened. There is a reflux in the ^^cle of hviman thm,^ 

which bears the shipwrecked tho^e who now 

haven, after the storms are past. >letnin 

live have survived the age of despair. pK^n-cteristics 

Gloom and misautliropy have Auence has tainted 

of the time in which we live . . • this minds 

the literature of the age with to me to be 

irom which it flows. But mankind ^PP- clnw gradual, 

emerging from their trance. I am aware the following 

silent chlnge. In that beUef I have composed the following, 

poem. 

This was in 1817—two years after 

poem marks a point of historical _as con- 

of English emotion—that is of English poe ^ verv ' 

nected with the impulse of the Revolution. thouglS' 
moment when Wordsworth was dying to al with ^ 

he had once loved, so far as they were ^ 

social and political matters, another poet beg torch 
for them. Such is the way in which, m ^ 

dropped by one hand is taken up by , Varried to 

great impulses of the race are continued and 

their go^. , . The 

But Shelley could not wholly escape his age. 
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world repelled the prophecy, the apathy and indifference 
which encompassed him, again overwhelmed him. The 
poem ends m a cry which just escapes despair. The 
representatives of Love and Genius and Virtue are slain, 
the world IS left under the tyranny of kings and priests 
and wealth and the only hope is that the martyrdom of 
those who have died for truth may bring forth hereafter 
the eternal morning of freedom and of love. 

Then he left England for ever. And there, in Italy, 
in a brighter land, away from the dreariness of the dead 
world he hated, he again recovered hope. Nay, more, 
in the Masque of Anarchy " and in other small pieces he 

present, and not on the future only. 
Al^ut the same time appeared “ Prometheus Unbound." 

^ chonc song of the deUverance of humanity, of 
brotherhood of love, of equality and liberty, of moral 
punty ^d freedom from convention, of a world all 
beautiful, of Nature at one with mankind, of man de- 
livered from law becauses he loves only what is right, 
would never have been written had he remained in 
li^ngland. It is the high-level mark of Shelley as pos- 
ses^d with the revolutionary ideas. Not possessed 
with them as they appeared when France let them go in 
1799, not even with them altogether as they appeared 
in 89. There was now a difference. The way of force 
seemed to him not to have succeeded in reaching its 
end. The despotism which emerged from measures 
which contradicted love of all men, even of the men 
who were oppressors, made him feel that the way of 
France was wrong; and Shelley in his " Prometheus " ' 
represented humanity conquering by sufferance, by 
endurance of all evil, by faith in good, by unalterable 
love, by hope which knew that good must conquer. 
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The poem refers throughout to tlie political and 
social condition in which Shelley considered the world 
to be in his time—mankind thrown again into the bond¬ 
age of the old evils, and suffering from the reaction 
gainst the excesses of the Revolution. Humanitv was 
bound again to the rock by triumphant evil. Neverthe- 
It "was not to despair. Deliverance was at hand 
though many years might have to pass away. But at 
present there was nothing for the Prometheus of 
humjmity to do, but to endure, resolute not to give in 

liberty, justice and love 
should so spread among men that the fight against the 
eagle might be renewed. Then Prometheus will be un¬ 
bound. Ihis political reference runs through the drama. 
It is siij^ressed in the poetry, but it makes itself under¬ 
stood. The real subject is more epic than dramatic. It 

^ I - of humanity by suffering evil and 

not yielding to it. The whole government of the world 

Which though it was 
doomed, still reigned. Faith in its certain doom and 

patience ^'hich waited for it were the powers man pos¬ 
sessed, and the only powers he could justly use: and 
there were those who used them, and those who did 
not, who joined themselves to the evU. There were two; 
^pects, then, in which he conceived humanity. There' 
vas first an actual humanity which submitted to evil, 
i 1 and suffered for it. There was secondly an 

Ideal humanity contained in the actual, which did no 

itself sinless, but w'hich suffered 
® actual humanity and suffered for 

us sake Guiltless itself, it bore the woe which the e\'il 
nad niade, and evil, finding it unsubdued, and hating it. 
poured upon it all his arrows. This was Prometheus 
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the Ideal Man, the Saviour of the world, sufiering 
through evil, in order to redeem from evil, men whom 
he loved so well that he would endure for them untold 
ages of pain, enduring woes innumerable rather than 
bend for one moment to the will of wrong, because 
on his fall men would be lost to good—the fortunes of 
the whole race hanging on his single perseverance, on 
his single will—suffering, yet supported in suffering by 
the sure and certain faith that evil must be overthrown, 

and Love at last triumphant. 

The day at last arrives and evil is hurled into the 
abyss. The Ideal Humanity is set free, and in his victory 
all humanity is saved, all Nature set free for joy. Man 
is knit again to Nature in perfect harmony, s5mibohsed 
in the drama by the marriage of Asia and Prometheus, 
and the whole universe bursts in the fourth act into the 
choral song of triumph and delight. 

And such a deliverance, Shelley thought, could be 
wrought only as Prometheus wrought it, on his rock, by 
Love which even withdraws from the oppressor the 
ancient curse he laid upon him; 

Gentleness. Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance. 

These are the seals of that most firm assurance. 

Which bars the pit over Destruction's strength; 

And if, with infirm hand. Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

The serpent that would clasp her with his length. 
These are the spells by which to re-assume 
An empire o'er the disentangled doorn.^ 

• " It is a state of society." he says elsewhere, " to be produced 
by resolute perseverance and indefatigable hope, ^ long- 

sufl'ering and long believing courage and the systematic efforts of 
generations of men of intellect^ and virtue. Such is the lesson 
which experience teaches now.*^ {1817-) 
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This is the poem which will always be of the value of 
a groat prophecy to man whenever he is overwhelmed 
with the pains of a travail to a new birth. In it Shelley 
is ideal, but the passion and the power of the love of 
his brothers is felt throughout, and makes it real. 

Whenever men, as now, are troubled with coming 
change; whenever, as now, the curse of selfishness and 
oppression is deeply felt and deeply resented, whenever 
the effort against it, as now, is patient, enduring, full 
of faith, save among a few whom Shelley would have 
repudiated—the “ Prometheus Unbound " will edways 
be, and because of its very ideality, the consolation and 
the food of men. It is Shelley’s great tribute to the 
progress of mankind, and it is one which will always 
make his name a blessing and a spell. 

But there was also another work he did which is 
distinctly connected with the Revolution. It is his work 
in theology, of which, elsewhere, 1 have often spoken. 
The proclamation of the univ'ersal ideas about man, of 
his universal equality, brotherhood and freedom from 
all coercive authority, that is authority of which man is 
not himself the free author, rendered the imperialistic 
theology of the Churches wholly at variance with the 
new liie of humanity. From the moment these ideas 
seized on man, every doctrine, however long their 
remnants may cling, which was against the universal 
brotherhood and equality of man, every doctrine which 
claimed an irresponsible or an infallible authority over 
the reason, conscience or affections of men, and op¬ 
pressed them by means of that authority, were doomed. 
The political ideas were certain to be transferred to the 
realm of religion because those political ideas were 
themselves religious. 
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An immense impulse to this was given by Shelley. 
He brought the worn-out ideas of the ancient theology 
and all the evils they had wrought—the evils of impe¬ 
rialism—into the arena of the affections and the con¬ 
science of men. “ Is it possible, he cried, that the 
iieart of man or the moral sense of man can now endure 
these things? " And the whole question became not 
only a question of theological debate, but of passionate 
feeling. This was to strike the first blow which made it 
possible to bring the root conceptions of the Revolution 
into theology. It was a great thing to do, and Shelley 
did it as it should be done, with passion, with intolerable 
desire to deliver men from a terrible slavery. 

And then, for a time, the mighty impulse of the 
French Revolution ended. Indeed it had in England 
ended in poetry before Shelley died. In the poetry 
of Keats there is not a trace that it had ever been. 
None of its ideas appear. There is no universal interest 
in man, not even that which was deepest in Shelley, 
the interest in the possible perfection of the race. 
Keats cares only for beauty, and he seeks it only in the 
past, in the loveliness of Greece, in the romance of the 
Middle Ages. Shelley closes for a time the record of tlie 
Revolution in English poetn,'. 



The following short biograpliies have been inserted to 
help the student in his study of the preceding lectures. 
They are taken from A Short Biographical Dictionary of 
English Literature, by John \V. Cousin, in Everyman's 
Library.” 


John Drvden (1O31-1700) 

Poet, dramatist, and satirist, was born at Aldwincle 
Rectory, Nortliamplonshire, His father, from whom he 
inherited a small estate, was Erasmus, third son of Sir 
Erasmus Dridcn; his mother was Mary Pickering, also of 
good family; both families belonged to the Puritan side 
in politics and religion. He was educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity College. Cambridge, and thereafter, 
in 1657, came to London. While at college he had written 
some not vei->* successful verse. His Heroic Stanzas on the 
Death of Oliver Cromwell (165S) was his first considerable 
poem. It wivs followed, in 16O0, by A strata Redux, in honour 
of the Restoration. The interval of eighteen months had 
been crowded with events, and though much has been 
written against liis apparent change of opinion, it is fair to 
remember that the wiiole cast of his mind led him to be a 
supporter of de facto authority. In 1C63 he married Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. 
The Restorati^'ii introduced a revival of the drama in its 
most debased form, and for many years Dryden was a 
prolific playwright, but thougfi his vigorous powers enabled 
him to work effectively in this department, as in every 
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other in which he engaged, it was not his natural line, and 
happily his fame does not rest upon his plays, which are 
deeply stained with the immorality of the age. His first 
effort. The Wild Gallant (1663), was a failure; his next. 
The Rival Ladies, a tragi-comedy, established his reputation, 
and among his other dramas may be mentioned The Indian 
Oitcene, Atnboyna (1673). Tyrannic Love (1669). Ahnanzor 
and Almahide (ridiculed in Buckingham's Rehearsal) (1670), 
Auriinszebe (1675). All for Love (an adaptation of Shake¬ 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra) (1678). During the great 
plague. 1665, Dryden left London, and hved with his father- 
in-law at Charleton. On his return he published his first 
poem of real power. Annas Mirabilis. of which the subjects 
were the great fire, and the Dutch War. In 1668 appeared 
his Essay on Dramatic Poesy in the form of a dialogue, 
fine alike as criticism and as prose. Two years later (1670) 
he became Poet Laureate and Historiograpaer Royal with 
a pension of ;^30o a year. Dr>den was now in prosperous 
circumstances, having received a portion with ^s wife, 
and besides the salaries of his appointments, and his profits 
from literature, holding a valuable share in the King s 
play-house. In 1671 G. ViUiers, Duke of Buckmgham. 
produced his Rehearsal, in ridicule of the overdone 
heroics of the prevaiUng drama, and satirising Dryden 
as Mr Bayes. To this Dryden made no immediate reply, 
but bided his time. The next years were devoted to the 
drama. But by this time public affairs were assuming 
a critical aspect. A large section of the nation was booming 
alarmed at the prospect of the succession of the Duke of 
York and a restoration of popery, and Shaftesbury was 
supposed to be promoting the claims of the Duke of IS^n- 
mouth. And now Dryden showed his full powers. The 
first part of Absalom and Achitophel appeared m looi, 
in which Charles figures as “ David," Shaftesbury as 
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*'Achitophel,” Monmouth as “ Absalom.” Bupkingham as 
“ Zimri,” in the short but crushing delineation of whom the 
attack of the Rehearsal was requited in the most ample 
measure. The effect of the poem was tremendous. Never¬ 
theless the indictment against Shaftesbury for high treason 
was ignored by the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey, and in 
honour of the event a medal was struck, which gave a title 
to Dryden’s next stroke. His Medal was issued in 1682. 
The success of these wonderful poems raised a storm round 
Dryden. Replies were forthcoming in Elkanah Settle’s 
Absalom and Achitophel Transposed, and Pordage’s Azaria 
and Hushai. These compositions, especially Pordage’s, 
were comparatively moderate. Far otherwise was Shad- 
well’s Medal of John Bayes, one of the most brutal and 
indecent pieces in the language. Dryden's revenge—and 
an ample one—was the publication of MacFlecknoe, a 
satire in which all his opponents, but especially Shadwell, 
were held up to the loathing and ridicule of succeeding 
ages, and others had conferred upon them an immortality 
which, however unenviable, no efforts of their own could 
have secured for them. Its immediate effect was to crush 
and silence all his assailants. The following year, 1683, 
saw the publication of Religio Laid (the religion of a lay¬ 
man). In 1686 Dryden joined the Church of Rome, for 
which he has by some been blamed for time-serving of the 
b^est kind. On the other hand his consistency and con¬ 
scientiousness have by others been as strongly maintained. 
The change, which was announced by the publication in 
1687 of The Hind and the Panther, a Defence of the Roman 
Church, at all events did not bring with it any worldly 
advantages. It was parodied by C. Montague and Prior in 
The Town and Country Mouse. At the Revolution Dryden 
was deprived of all his pensions and appointments, including 
the Laureateship, in which he was succeeded by his old 
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enemy Shadwell. His latter years were passed in compara¬ 
tive poverty, although the Earl of Dorset and other old 
friends contributed by their liberality to lighten his cares. 
In these circumstances he turned again to the drama, 
which, however, was no longer what it had been as a source 
of income. To this period belong Don Sebastian, and his 
last play. Love Triumphant. A new mine, however, was 
beginning to be opened up in the demand for translations 
wldch had arisen. This gave Dryden a new opportunity, 
and he produced, in addition to translations from Juvenal 
and Persius, his famous Virgil (1607). About the same 
time appeared the Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, and Alexander's 
Feast and in 1700, the year of his death, the Fables, largely 
adaptations from Chaucer and Boccaccio. In his own line, 
that of argument, satire, and declamation, Dryden is 
without a rival in our literature; he had little creative 
imagination and no pathos. His dramas, which in bulk 
are the greatest part of his work, add almost nothing to his 
fame; in them he was meeting a public demand, not follow¬ 
ing the native bent of his genius. In his satires, and in such 
poems as Alexander's Feast, he rises to the highest point 
of his powers in a verse swift and heart-stirring. In prose 
his style is clear, strong, and nervous. He seems to have 
been almost insensible to the beauty of Nature. 


Alex.vnder Pope (16S8—1744) 

Poet, was born in London, of Roman Catholic parentage. 
His father was a linen-merchant, who married as his 
second wife Edith Turner, a lady of a respectable York¬ 
shire family, and of some fortune, made a competence, 
and retired to a small property at Binfield, near Windsor. 
Pope received a somewhat desultory education at various 
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Roman Catholic schools, but after the age of twelve, when 
he had a severe illness brought on by over-application, 
he was practically self-educated. Though never a profound 
or accurate scholar, he had a good knowledge of Latin, 
and a working acquaintance \s 4 th Greek. By 1704 he had 
written a good deal of verse, which attracted the attention 
of Wycherley, who introduced him to town life and to 
other men of letters. In 1709 liis Pastorals were published 
^ Tonson's Miscellany, and two years later the Essay 
on Criticism appeared, and was praised by Addison. The 
Rape of the Lock, which came out in 1714, placed his 
reputation on a sure foundation, and thereafter his life was 
an uninterrupted and brilliant success. H.is industry was 
untiring, and his Uterary output almost continuous until 
his death. In 1713 Windsor Forest (which won him the 
friendship of Swift) and The Temple of Fame appeared, 
and in 1715 the translation of the Iliad was begun, and the 
work published at intervals between that year and 1720. 
It had enormous popularity, and brought the poet ^5000. 
It was followed by the Odyssey (1725—26), in which he 
had the assistance of Broome and Fenton, who, especially 
former, caught his style so exactly as ahnost to defy 
identification. It also was highly popular, and increased 
his gains to about ;^8ooo, which placed Irim in a position 
of independence. While engaged upon these he removed 
to Chiswick, where he hved 1716—18, and where he issued 
^ * 7*7 ^ collected edition of liis works, including the Elegy 
^ an Unfortunate Lady and the Eptstle of Eloisa to Abelard. 
In 1718, his father having died, he again removed with his 
mother to his famous villa at Twickenham, the adornment 
of the grounds of which became one of his chief interests, 
^d where, now the acknowledged chief of his art, he 
^'^^fved the visits of his friends, who included the most 
distinguished men of letters, -wits, statesmen, and beauties 
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of the day. His next task was his edition of Shakespeare 
(1725), a work for which he was not well qualified, though 
the preface is a fine piece of prose. TYiQ Miscellanies, the 
ioint work of Pope and Swift, were published in 1727-28, 
and drew down upon the authors a storm of angry comment, 
which in turn led to the production of The Dunciad, first 
published in 1728, and again with new matter in 1729. 
an additional book—the fourth—being added in 1742. 
In it he satirised with a wit, always keen and biting, often 
savage and unfair, the smaU wits and poetasters, and some 
of a quite different quality, who had, or whom he supposed 
to have, injured him. Between 1731 and 1735 he produced 
his Epistles, the last of which, addressed to Arbuthnot, 
is also known as the Prologue to the Satires, and contains 
his ungrateful character of Addison under the name of 
Atticus”; and also, 1733. Essay on Man, written 

under the influence of Bolingbroke. His last, and m sorne 
respects best, works were his Imitations of Horace, 
lished between 1733 and 1739 . and the fourth book of The 
Dunciad (1742). already mentioned. A naturally dehcate 
constitution, a deformed body, extreme sensitivene^, 
over-excitement, and over-work did not promise a long life, 

and Pope died on May 30. 1744. aged 56. , . ^ , , 

His position as a poet has been the subject of 
contention among critics, and on the whole is lower ^aa 
that assigned him by his contemporaries and irnmemate 
successors. Of the higher poetic qualities, ima^ation, 
sympathy, insight, and pathos, he had no peat 
but for the work which in his original writings, ^ chs- 
tinguished from translations, he set himself to do, his 
equipment was supreme, and the medium which he used 
tL heroic couplet—he brought to the highest techmcal 
perfection of which it is capable. He wrote for his own age, 
and in temper and intellectual and spiritual outlook, such 
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as it was, he exactly reflected and interpreted it. In the 
forging of condensed, pointed, and sparkling maxims of 
life and criticism he has no equal, and in painting a portrait 
Diyden alone is liis rival; while in The Rape of the Lock 
he has produced the best mock-heroic poem in existence. 
Almost no other author except Shakespeare is so often 
quoted. His extreme vanity and sensitiveness to criticism 
made him often \’indictive, unjust, and venomous. They 
led him also into frequent quarrels, and lost him many 
friends, including Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and along 
with a strong tendency to finesse and stratagem, of which 
the circumstances attending the publication of his literary 
correspondence is the chief instance, make his character 
on the whole an unamiable one. On the other hand, he was 
often generous; he retained the friendship of such men 
as Swift and Arbuthnot, and he was a most dutiful and 
affectionate son. 


Edward Young (1O83-1765) 

% 

Poet, son of the Rector of Upham, Hampshire, where he 
W’as bom. After being at Winchester School and Oxford he 
accompanied the Duke of \^'harton to Ireland. Young, 
who had always a keen eye towards preferment, and the 
cult of those who had the dispensing of it, began liis poetical 
career in 1713 with An Epistle to Lord Lansdowne. Equally 
characteristic was the publication in the same year of two 
poems. The Last Day and The Force of Religion. The follow¬ 
ing year he produced an elegy On the Death of Queen Anne, 
which brought liim into notice. Turning next to the drama 
he produced Busiris in 1719, and The Revenge in 1721. 
His next work was a collection of seven satires. The Love 
of Fame, the Universal Passion. In 1727 he entered the 
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Church, and was appointed one of the Royal Chaplains, 
and Rector of Welwyn, Herts, in 1730. Next year he married 
Lady Elizabeth Lee. the widowed daughter of the Earl 
of Lichfield, to whom, as well as to her daughter, by her 
former marriage, he was warmly attached. Both died, and 
sad and lonely the poet began liis masterpiece. The Com¬ 
plaint. or Night Thoughts (1742-44). which had immediate 
and great popularity, and which still maintains its place 
as a classic. In 1753 he brought out his last drama. The 
Brothers, and in 1761 he received his last piece of prefer¬ 
ment, that of Clerk to the Closet to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales. Four years later, in 1765, he died. The poems 
of Young, though in style artificial and sometimes forced, 
abound in passages of passion and power which sometimes 
reach the sublime. But the feelings and sentiments which 
he expresses with so much force as a poet form an un¬ 
pleasantly harsh contrast with the worldliness and tuft¬ 
hunting of his life. 


James Thomson (1700-1748) 

Poet, son of the minister of Ednam, Roxburghshire, 
spent most of his youth, however, at Southdean, a neigh¬ 
bouring parish, to which his father was translated. He was 
educated at the parish school there, at Jedburgh, and at 
Edinburgh, whither he went ^vith the view of studying 
for the ministry. The style of one of his earliest sermons 
having been objected to by the Professor of Divinity as 
being too flowery and imaginative, he gave up his clerical 
views and went to London in 1725. taking with him a part 
of what ultimately became his poem of Winter. By the 
influence of his friend Mallet he became tutor to Lord 
Binning, son of the Earl of Haddington, and was intro- 
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duced to Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and others. Winter was 
published in 1726, and was followed by Summer (1727), 
Spring (1728), and Autumn (1730), when the whole were 
brought together os The Seasons. Previous to 1730 he had 
produced one or tw’O minor poems and the tragedy of 
Sophonisba, which, after promising some success, was killed 
by the unfortunate line, “Oh! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, 
oh! “ being parodied as “ Oh! Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy 
Thomson, oh! “ In 1731 Thomson accompanied Charles 
Talbot, son of the Lord Chancellor, to the Continent as 
tutor, and on his return receiv'ed the sinecure Secretaryship 
of Briefs which, however, he lost in 1737, through omitting 
to apply for its continuance to Talbot’s successor. He thcMi 
returned to the drama and produced Agamemnon in 1738, 
and Edward and Eleanora in 1739. The same year Ixe 
received from the Prince of Wales a pension of £100, and 
was made Surveyor-General of the Leeward Islands which, 
after providing for a deputy to discharge the duties, left 
him ;^30o a year. He was now in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, and settled in a villa near Richmond, where he 
amused himself with gardening and seeing his friends. 
In conjunction with Mallet he \vrote, in tjio. the 
masque of Alfred, in which appeared Rule Britannia, 
which Mallet afterwards claimed, or allowed to be claimed, 
for himself, but which there is every reason to believe was 
contributed by Thomson. In 1745 appeared Tancred and 
Stgismunda, the most successful of his dramas, and in 174S 
Coriolanus. In May of the latter year he published The 
Castle of Indolence, em allegorical poem in the Spenserian 
stanza, generally considered to be his masterpiece. ^ In 
August following he caught a chill which developed into 
a fever, and carried him oil in his forty-eighth ycar.J Though 
Thomson was undoubtedly a poet by nature, his art was 
developed by constant and fastidious polishing/ To 2 he 
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Seasons, originally containing about 4000 lines, be added 
about 1400 in his various revisions. He was the first to 
give the description of nature the leading place, and in his 
treatment of his theme he showed much judgment in the 
selection of the details to be dwelt upon. His blank verse, 
though not equal to that of a few other English poets, is 
musical and wielded in a manner suitable to his subject. 
In all his poems he displays the genial temper and kindly 
sympathies by which he was characterised as a man. He 
was never married, and liv'ed an easy, indolent life, beloved 
by his many friends. 



William Collins (1721-1759) 

Poet, son of a respectable hatter at Chichester, where 
he was bom. He was educated at Cliichester, Winchester 
and Oxford. His is a melancholy career. Disappointed 
with the reception of his poems, especially his Odes, he 
sank into despondency, fell into habits of intemperance, 
and after fits of melancholy, deepening into insanity, died 
a physical and mental wreck. Posterity has signally re¬ 
versed the judgment of his contemporaries, and has placed 
him at the head of the lyrists of his age. He did not write 
much, but all that he wrote is precious. His first publica¬ 
tion was a small volume of poems, including the Persian 
(afterwards called Oriental) Eclogues (1742); but his 
principal work was his Odes ( 1747 ). including those to 
Evening and The Passions, which will live as long as the 
language. When Thomson died in 1748 Collins, who had 
been his friend, commemorated him in a beautiful ode. 

Another_left unfinished—that on the Superstitions of 

tile Scottish Highlands, was for many years lost sight of. 
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but was discovered by Dr. Alexander Carlyle. Collins’ 
poetry is distingnished by its high imaginative quality, 
and by exquisitely felicitous descriptive phrases. 


Thomas Gray (171G-1771) 

Poet, was born in London, the son of a scrivener, who, 
though described as “ a respectable citizen," was of so 
cruel and violent a temper that his wife had to separate 
from him ■ To his mother and her sister, who carried on 
business, Gray was indebted for his liberal education at 
Eton (where he became a friend of Horace Walpole) an<l 
Cambridge. After completing his University course he 
accompanied Walpole to France and Italy, where he spent 
over two years, when a difference arising Gray returned to 
England, and wont back to Cambridge to take his degree 
in law without, however, any intention of practising. He 
remained at Cambridge for the rest of his life, passing his 
time in the study of the classics, natural science, and 
antiquities, and in visits to his friends, of whom Walpole 
was again one. It w’as in 1747 that his first poem, the Ode 
ott a Distant Prospect of Eton College, appcarctl, and it was 
followed between 1750 and 1757 by his Pindaric Odes, 
including “The Progress of Poesy, and Phe Bard, which were, 
however, somewhat coldly received. Nevcrthelc '-.3 he had, 
on the death of Colley Cibber, the offer of the la Teateship, 
which he declined; but in 1768 he accepted the Professor¬ 
ship of Modem History in his University, worth /400 a 
year. Having been drawn to the study of Icelandic and 
Celtic poetry he produced Phe Fatal Sisters, and Phe 
Oescent of Odin in which aje apparent the first streaks 
of the dawn of the Romantic Revival. Gray’s poems occupy 
little space, but what he wrote he brought to the highest 
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perfection of which he was capable, and although there is 
a tendency on the part of some modem critics to depreciate 
liim, it is probable that his place will always remain high 
among all but the first order of poets. Probably no poem 
lias had a wider acceptance among all classes of readers 
than liis Elegy in a Country Churchyard. In addition to his 
fame as a poet, he enjoys that of one of the greatest of 
English letter-writers, and of a really great scholar. He 
died at Cambridge after a short iUness following upon a 
gradually declining state of health. 


George Crabbe (1754-1832) 

Poet, bom at Aldborough, Suffolk, where his father 
was collector of salt dues, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
but, having no liking for the work, went to London to trj^ 
his fortune in literature. Unsuccessful at first, he as a last 
resource wrote a letter to Burke enclosing some of his 
writings, and was immediately befriended by him, and 
taken into his own house, where he met Fox, Reynolds, and 
others. His first important work. The Library, was pub¬ 
lished in 1781, and received with favour. He took ordere. 
and was appointed by the Duke of Rutland his domestic 
chaplain, residing with him at Belvoir Castle. Here in 
1783 he published The Village, wliich established his 
reputation, and about the same time he was presented 
bv Lord Thurlow to t^vo small livings. He was now secured 
from want, made a happy marriage, and devoted himself 
to literary and scientific pursuits. The Newspaper appeared 
in 1785, and w«is followed by a period of silence until 1807, 
when he came forward again ivith The Parish Register. 
followed by The Borough (iSio), Tales in Verse (1812). 
and his last work. Tales of the Mall (1817—18). In 1819 
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Murray the publisher gave him £3000 lor the last-named 
work and the unexpired copyright of his other poems. 
In 1822 he visited Sir Walter Scott at Edinburgh. Soon 
afterv'ards his health began to give way. and he died in 
1832. Crabbe has been called “ the poet of the poor.” 
He describes in simple, but strong and vivid, verse then 
struggles, sorrows, weaknesses, crimes, and pleasures, 
sometimes with racy humour, ol'tener in sombre hues. 
His pathos, sparingly introduced, goes to the heart; his 
pictures of crime and despair not seldom rise to the ternnc, 
and he has a marvellous power of painting natural scenery, 
and of bringing out in detail the beauty and picturesque¬ 
ness of scenes at fii'St sight uninteresting, or even uninviting. 
He is absolutely free from a0ectation or sentimentality, 
and may be regarded as one of the greatest inasters of 
the reahstic in our literature. With these merits he has 
certain faults, too great minuteness in liis pictures, t<w 
frequent dwelling upon the sordid and depraved aspects 
of character, and some degree of harshness both in matter 
and manner, and not unfrequently a want of taste. 


William Cowper (1731-1800) 

Poet, was the son of the Rev. John Cowper, Rector of 
Great Berkhampstead, Herts, and Chaplain to George li. 

His grandfather was a judge, and he was the 

of the first Earl Cowper, the eminent Lord Chancello . 

A shy and timid child, the death of his mother when 
six years old, and the sufferings inflicted upon him by 
buUying schoolfellow at his first school, wounded his te^aci 
shrinkiiig spirit irrecoverably. He was sen o 
minster School, where he had for schoolfeUows Churclui , 
the poet, and Warren Hastings. The power u 
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influence of his family naturally suggested his being destined 
for the law, and at eighteen he entered the chambers of a 
solicitor, where he had for a companion Thurlow, the future 
Chancellor, a truly incongruous conjunction; the pair, 
however, seem to have got on well together, and employed 
their time chiefly in “ giggling and making giggle." He 
then entered the Middle Temple, and in 1754 was called 
to the Bar. This was perhaps the happiest period of tiis life, 
being enlivened by the society of t\vo cousins, Theodora 
and Harriet Cowper. With the former he fell in love; 
but his proposal of marriage was opposed by her father, who 
had observed symptoms of morbidity in him, and he never 
met her again. The latter, as Lady Hesketh, was in later 
days one of his most intimate friends. In 1759 he received 
a small sinecure appointment as Commissioner of Bank¬ 
rupts, which he held for five years, and in 1763, through 
the influence of a relative, he received the ofler of the 
desirable ofl&ce of Clerk of the Journals to the House of 
Lords. He accepted the appointment, but the dread of 
having to make a formal appearance before the House so 
preyed upon his mind as to induce a temporary loss of 
reason, and he was sent to an asylum at St. Albans, 
where he remained for about a year. He had now no 
income beyond a small sum inherited from his father, 
and no aims in life; but friends supplemented his means 
sufficiently to enable him to lead with a quiet mind the life 
of retirement which he had resolved to follow. He went 
to Huntingdon, and there made the acquaintance of the 
Unwins, with whom he went to live as a boarder. The 
acquaintance soon ripened into a close friendship, and on 
the death, from an accident (1767). of Mr. Unwin, Cowper 
accompanied his widow (the " Mary ” of his poems) to 
Clney, where the Rev. John Newton was curate. 
Newton and Cowper became intimate friends, and col- 
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laborated in producing the well-known Olney Hymyis, of 
which sixty-seven were composed by Cowper. He became 
engaged to Mar>* Unwin, but a fresh attack of his mental 
malady in 1773 prevented their marriage. On his recovery 
he took to gardening, and amused himself by keeping pets, 
including the hares “ Tiny ” and “ Puss,” and the spaniel 
“Beau,” immortalised in his works. The chief means, 
however, which he adopted for keeping his mind occupied 
and free from distressing ideas was the cultiv'ation ot his 
poetic gift. At the suggestion of ^Irs. Unwin, he wrote T le 
Progress of Error ; "Truth, Table Talk, Expostulation, Hope, 
Charity, Conversatioyi, and Retirement were added, and the 
whole were published in one volume in 1782. Though no^ 
TTOeived with acclamation, its signal merits of freshness, 
simplicity, graceful humour, and the pure idiomatic 
English in which it was written gradually obtained recogni¬ 
tion, and the fame of the poet-recluse began to spread. 
His health had now become considerably re-established, 
and he enjoyed an unwonted measure of cheerfu ne.ss, 
which was fostered by the friendship of Lady Austin, who 
had become his neighbour. From her he received the story 
of John Gilpin, which he forthwith turned into Ins im¬ 
mortal ballad. Hers also was the suggestion that he 
should write a poem in blank verse, which gave its origin 
to his most famous poem. The Task. Before it was pu 
hshed, however, the intimacy had. apparently o'^^g to 
some little feminine jealousies, been broken off. Tic 
was published in 1785. and met with immediate and dis¬ 
tinguished success. Although not formaUy or 
it was, in fact, the beginning of an uprising agams 
classical school of poetry, and the founding of a 
in which nature was the teacher. As Dr. Stop or roo ’ 

points out, Coumer is the first of the poets who lov^ 
Nature entirely for her own sake,” and in him e 1 
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of Mankind as a whole is fully formed." About this time 
he resumed his friendship with his cousin. Lady Hesketh, 
and. encouraged by her, he began his translation of Homer, 
which appeared in 1791. Before this he had removed with 
Mrs. Unwin to the village of Weston Underwood. His 
health had again given way; and in 1791 Airs. Unwin became 
paralytic, and the object of his assiduous and affectionate 
care. A settled gloom with occasional brighter intervals 
was now falling upon him. He strove to fight it by engaging 
in various translations, and in revising his Homer, and 
undertaking a new edition of Milton, which last was, how¬ 
ever, left unfinished. In 1794 a pension of ;^300 was con¬ 
ferred upon him, and in 1795 he removed with Mrs. Unwin, 
now a helpless in\'alid, to East Dereham. Mrs. Umvin died 
in the following year, and three years later his own death 
released him from his heavy burden of trouble and sorrow. 
His last poem was The Castaway, which, with its darkness 
almost of despair, shows no loss of intellectual or poetic 
power. In addition to his reputation as a poet Cowper 
has that of being among the very best of English letter- 
writers, and in tliis he shows, in an even easier and more 
unstudied manner, the same command of pure idiomatic 
English, the same acute observation, and the same mingling 
of gentle humour and melancholy. In literature Cowper 
is the connecting link between the classical school of Pope 
and the natural school of Bums, Crabbe, and Wordsw'orth, 
having, however, much more in common with the latter. 


Robert Burns (1759-^796) 

Poet, was bom near Ayr, the son of ^\ilham Bumess 
or Burns, a small farmer, and a man of considerable force 
of character and self-culture. ^His youth was passed in 
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poverty’, hardship, and a degree of severe manual labour 
which left its traces in a premature stoop and weakened 
constitution. He had little regular schooling, and got much 
of what education he had from his father, who taught his 
children reading, writing, aritlimetic, geography and history, 
and also wrote for them Alanual of Chyisitan Belief. 
With all his ability and character, however, the elder 
Bums was consistently unfortunate, and migrated with his 
large family from farm to farm without ever being able 
to improve liis circumstances. In 17S1 Robert went to 
Irvine to become a flax-dresser, but, as the result of a New 
Year carousal of the workmen, including liimself, the shop 
took fire and was burned to the ground. This ventur*- 
accordingly came to an end. In 1784 the father died, and 
Bums, with his brother Gilbert made an ineffectual struggle 
to keep on the farm; failing in which they removed to 
Mossgiel, where they maintained an uphill fight for four 
years. Meanwhile, his love affair with Jean Armour bad 
passed through its first stage, and the troubles in connec¬ 
tion therewith, combined with the want of success in farm¬ 
ing, led him to think of going to Jamaica as book-keeper 
on a plantation. From this he was dissuaded by a letter 
from Dr. Thomas Blacklock, and at the suggestion of 
his brother published his poems. The first edition was 
brought out at Kilmarnock in June 1786, and contained 
much of his best work, including “ The Twa Dogs,” ” The 
Address to the Deil,” ” Hallow-e’en,” “The Cottars 
Saturday Night.” “The Mouse,” “The Daisy.” etc., many 
of which had been written at Mossgiel. Copies of this edition 
are now extremely scarce, and as much as £ 55 ^ been 
paid for one. The success of the work was immediate, the 
poet’s name rang over all Scotland, and he was induced 
to go to Hdinburgh to superintend the issxie of a new 
edition. There he was received as an equal by the brilliant 
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circle of men of letters which the city then boasted— 
Dugald Stewart, Robertson, Blair, etc., and was a guest 
at aristocratic tables, where he bore himself with unaffected 
dignity. Here also Scott, then a boy of fifteen, saw him 
and de 5 icribes him as of “ manners rustic, not clownish. 
His countenance . . . more massive than it looks in any of 
the portraits ... a strong expression of shrewdness in his 
lineaments; the eye alone indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, and 
literally glowed when he spoke wdth feeling or interest.” 
The results of this visit, out.side of its immediate and 
practical object, included some life-long friendships, among 
which were those with Lord Glencaim and Mrs. Dunlop. 
The new edition brought him ;^400. About this time the 
episode of Highland Marj' occurred. On his return to Ayr¬ 
shire he renewed his relations with Jean Armour, whom he 
ultimately married, took the farm of Ellisland near Dum¬ 
fries, having meanwhile taken lessons in the duties of an 
exciseman, as a line to fall back upon should farming again 
prove unsuccessful. At Ellisland his society was cultivated 
by the local gentry; and this, together with literature 
and his duties in the excise, to which he had been appointed 
in 1789, proved too much of a distraction to admit of 
success on the farm, which in 1791 he gave up. Meanwhile 
he was wTiting at his best, and in 1790 had produced Tam 
o' Shanter. About this time he was offered and declined 
an appointment in London on the staff of the Star news¬ 
paper, and refused to become a candidate for a newly- 
created Chair of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, 
although influential friends offered to support his claims. 
After giving up his farm he removed to Dumfries. It was 
at this time that, being requested to furnish words for 
The Melodies of Scotland, he responded by contributing 
over a hundred song;s, on which perhaps his claim to 
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immortaHty chiefly rests, and rvlrich placed him ^ 

rank of l>-n^ poets. His worldly prospects were 
better than they had ever been; but he was en “ ^ 

the last and darkest period of hrs career. He become 

soured, and moreover had alienated many of Ins test 

iriends by too freely expressing sympathy reform 

RevolutiL. and the then unpopular ‘^dvocat,^ of refo^ 
at home. His health began to give way; he became pre 
maturely old. and feU into fits of despondency and the 

habits of intemperance, to which he had w y 

or less addicted, grew upon him. He died on July 2 . / 97 - 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 

Poet son of John Wordsworth, attorney and ^gent to 
the tot Lord li>nsdale. was bom at Cock^.^ut^^His 
boyhood was full of adventure am^g • • j 

sa^ of himself that he showed a stifi, 

temner.” He lost his mother when he was eight, and to 
father in 1783 when he was thirteen The latter. 
cut off. left little for the support of to -anion 

and a daughter. Dorothy (afterwards 

of her illustrious brother), except a claun £5 ^Ijch 

Lord Lonsdale, which his l°-dshiP confuted and^jJ^ch 

was not settled untU his death. in ufe 

of uncles, the famUy were well educated and st^^dm h^^ 

William received his earUer educati lohn’s 

Hawkshead in Lancashire; and in ^787 jent to SL John^ 

College. Cambridge, where he f walking IL. 

In the preceding year, 179^ lie had 

on the Continent, visitmg France m many of 

Revolution with which, at that stag ^ enthusiastic 

tte best younger znmds of tne tun « 
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s\ jnpathy. So much was tills the case that he nearly in- 
\ oK'ed himself with the Girondists to an extent which might 
have cost him liis hfe. His funds, however, gave out, and he 
returned to Hngland shortly before his friends fell under 
the guillotine. His uncles were desirous that he should 
enter the Church, but to this he was unconquerably averse; 
and indeed his marked indisposition to adopt any regular 
V mplo>Tnent led to their talcing not unnatural offence. 
In 1793 his first publications—the JLvening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches of a Pedestrian Tour in the Alps — 
appeared, but attracted little attention. The beginning of 
his friendship with Coleridge in 1795 tended to confirm him 
in his resolution to devote himself to poetry; and a legacy 
of {c)00 from a friend put it in liis power to do so by making 
him for a time independent of other employment. He 
settled with his sister at Racedown, Dorsetshire, and shortly 
iiftcrwards removed to Alfoxden, in the Quantock Hills, 
to be near Coleridge, who was then hving at Nether Stowey 
in the same neighbourhood. One result of the intimacy thus 
established was the planning of a joint work. Lyrical 
Ballads, to which Coleridge contributed The Ancient 
Mariner, and Wordsworth, among other pieces, Tintern 
Abbey. The first edition of the work appeared in 1798. 
With the profits of this he went, accompanied by his sister 
and Coleridge, to Germany, where he lived chiefly at 
Goslar, and where he began The Prelude, a poem descriptive 
of the development of his own mind. After over a year's 
absence Wordswortli returned and settled with Dorothy 
at Grasmere. In 1800 the second edition of Lyrical Ballads, 
containing the same contributions, with several additions, 
appeared. In the same year Xx>rd Lonsdale died, and his 
successor settled the claims already referred to with interest, 
and the share of the brother and sister enabled them to 
live in the frugal and simple manner which suited them. 
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Two years later Wordsworth’s circumstances enabled hini 
to marr^^ his cousin, Hutchinson, to whoni he lac 

been long attached. In 1803 he made a tour m Scotland, 
and began his friendship with Scott. The 3 car 1S07 saw 
the publication of Poems in tivo Volumes, which contains 
much of his best work, including the “ Ode to Uuty, 
Intimations of Immortality.” ” Yarrow I nvisited. 
and the ” Solitar>' Reaper.” In 1S13 he migrated to Kycl.U 
Mount, his home for the rest of his life; aiad in ^ 
yeaxhe received, through the intluonce of Lord Loasc a c. u 
appointment of Distributor of Stamps for Westmoreland, 
with a salary of £400. The next year he made another 
Scottish tour, when he wrote Yarrozu I i si ted, and he a so 
published The Excursion, “ being a portion of The Recluse. 
a poem.” Wordsworth had now come to lus o^\•n. and wa'^ 
regarded by the great majority of the lovers of poetry a^, 
notwithstanding certain limitations and flaws a ru \ 
great and original poet. The rest of his life has few ec en s 
beyond the publication of his remaining works (^v uc , 
however, did not materially advance his fame), and 
of the growing honour in which he was held. 7 ^ 

^oe of Rylstone appeared in 1813. in which year a .so c 
made a collection of his poems: Peter Bell and 'I he 

in 1819: The River Duddon, 1820; Memorials of a I our on 
theContinent in 1822; Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 1822: and ar¬ 
row Revisited in 1835. In 1831 he paid his last visit to 
in 1838 he receive<i the degree of D.C.L. from 

in 1839 the same from Oxford. Three ^ears a 
resigned his office of Distributor of Stamps 
son, and received a civil list pension of £300. 'c o 
year. 1843. he succeeded Southey as Poet laureate. « 
long, tranquil, and fruitful life ended m 1850. hie lies 

buried in the churchyard of Grasmere. 

Prelude, finished in 1805. was published. It had been kep 
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back because the great projected poem of which it was to 
have been the preface, and of which The Excursion is a 
part, was never completed. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) 

Poet son o£ Sir Timothy Shelley, was bom at Field 
Place near Horsham, Sussex, and educated at Brentford, 
Eton ’ and University College, Oxford, whence for writing 
and circulating a pamphlet, The Necessity of Atheism, he 
was expelled. One immediate result of this was a difference 
with his father, which was deepened into a permanent 
breach by his marriage in the following year to Garnet 
Westbrook, the pretty and lively daughter of a retired 
innkeeper. The next three years were passed m wandering 
about from place to place in Ireland, Wales, the Lake 
District, and other parts of the kingdom, and in the corn- 
position of Queen Mab (1813). the poefs first f 
^fore the end of that period he had separated from hr 
wife for which various reasons have been assigned, one 
being her previous desertion of him, and the discovery ori 
his part of imperfect sympathy between them; the principal 

one!^however: being that he had conceived a 
for Mary W’ollstonecraft Godwin, daughter of Wilham God- 
^ whom he eloped to Italy in 1814. 

he married in 1816. his first -v^dfe having browned herself. 
The custody of his two children, whom he had left with 
their mother, was refused him by the Court of Ch^cery. 
In Switzerland he had made the acquaintaiice of Byron, 
%vith whom he afterwards lived in mtimacy m Italy. Re¬ 
turning to England in 1815 he ^vrote his first really great 
lo^Tn. A lastor {1816). followed by the Hymn to 
Beauty. Prince Athanase, Rosalind and Helen, and Loon 
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and Cythna. a^ter^vards called the Revolt of 

In 181^8 he left England never to ““Vucedts 

and in the next tsvo vears—while ^ fTSiol and 

hvo greatest rvorks. the tragedy of The C-.-c- and 

Prometheus Unbound (1820). He rcmo\ role lutiayi 

1820 in the company of Byron, and 

and Maddalo. a poetic record of discussions be ;i^eats 

Epipsychtdion. Hellas, and Adonais.^ 1 ^”" r^-ice at Pisa 
were il produced in rSei. After a short 

he went to Lerici on tlie Gulf of Spezzia. w re ® . 

in his favourite recreation of boating, an Williams 

8th. 182=.. he went, in company with a f-end 

on that fatal expedition which ^ arni burnt in 

was cast ashore about a fortnight a e . on a 

accordance with the quarantine law o 1 Trelawny 

pyre in the presence of Byron. Leigh i^o- 

His ashes w'ere carefully preserv^ an ^ , The char- 

testant cemetery at Rome near those o - 

acter of SheUey is a singularly “^em^Lble 

unanimous testimony of his ^ , stron" affection: 

for gentleness, punty, generosity a 

on the other hand he appears to ^ ^ , • cliild- 

conceptions of duty and responsibility, authority of 

hood seems to have been in revolt on A/a6. 

every kind. The charge of Atheism rests chiefly on AiaD. 

the work of a boy, printed by him for pri As a 

and to some extent repudiated as P'^”°^l ^ft, shown in 

poet he stands m the front rank: in V poems, such 

Prometheus, Hellas, and some of Ins ^ in his 

as SAy/arA. he is probably Among 

Cenci he exhibits dramatic power of ^ S f^^-tion, such 

his shorter poems are some which re T ^oft Voices 

^ the sonnet on ^hen the Lamp is 

Die, I Arise from Dreams of Thee, 
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Shattered, the Ode to the West Wind, and O World ! O Life / 
O Time! During his short life of thirty j'cars he was, 
not unnaturally, the object of much severe judgment, 
and even his poetic power was recognised by only a 
lew. Posterity has taken a more lenient Wew of his serious 
errors of conduct, while according to his genius a shining 
place among the immortals. 


George Gordox Byron, Sixth Lord Byron 

(1788-1824) 

Poet, was bom in London, the son of Captain John 
Byron and of Catherine Gordon, heiress of Gight, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, his second wife, whom he married for her money 
and, after squandering it, deserted. He was also the grand¬ 
nephew of the fifth, known as the “ wicked " Lord Byron. 
From his birth he suflercd from a malformation of the feet, 
causing a slight lameness, which was a cause of lifelong 
misery to him, aggravated by the knowledge that with 
i:)roper care it might have been cured. After the departure 
t)f his father his mother went to Aberdeen, where she lived 
on a small salvage from her fortune. She was a capricious 
woman of violent temper, with no fitness for guiding her 
\ olcanic son, and altogether the circumstances of his early 
life explain, if they do not excuse, the spirit of revolt which 
was his lifelong characteristic. In 1794, on the death of a 
cousin, he became heir-presumptive to the title and em¬ 
barrassed estates of the family, to wliich, on the death of 
his great-uncle in 1798, he succeeded. In 1801 he was sent 
to Harrow, where he remained until 1805, when he pro¬ 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he read much 
histoi^" and fiction, lived extravagantly, and got into debt. 
Some cnrlv verses which he had published in 1806 were 
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suppressed. They were followed in 1807 by Hours of Idle¬ 
ness, which was savagely attacked in the Edinburgh Review. 
In reply he sent forth English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
(1809). which created considerable stir and shortly went 
through five editions. Meanwhile, he had settle a ^ ew 
stead Abbey, the family seat, where with some of his cronies 
he was believed to have indulged in wild and extravagan 
orgies, the accounts of which, however, were probably 
greatly exaggerated. In 1S09 he left England, an passing 
through Spain, went to Greece. During his absence, which 
extended over two years, he wrote the first two cantos 
of Childe Harold, which were published after his return 
in 1812. and were received with acclamation. own 

words. “ he awoke one morning and found himself famous. 
He foUowed up his success with some short poems. 1 ne 
Corsair, Lara, etc. About the same time began his intimacy 
with his future biographer. Thomas Moore, and about 
1815 he married Anne Isabella Milbanke. who 
him in the previous year, a union wliich. owing to le o 
incompatibUity of the parties, and serious provocations on 
the part of Byron, proved unhappy, and was in 1810 
dissolved by a formal deed of separation. T-he on y ru 
of it was a daughter, Augusta Ada. After tins rea 
of his domestic life, followed as it was by the severe 
of society, and by pressure on the part of his ere . 

which led to the sale of Ihs library, Byron 
England, as it turned out, for ever, and, passing r g 
Belgium and up the Rhine, went to Geneva 
travelling with Shelley through Switzerland, w len ^ 
the third canto of Childe Harold. He wint^ed m Venice, 
where he formed a connection with Jane Claimon . 
daughter of \V. Godwin’s second wife. In 1817 , 

in Rome, whence returning to Venice he wro e ® , . . 

canto of Childe Harold. In the same year he sold h 
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ancestral seat of Newstead, and about the same time 
published Manfred. Cain, and The Deformed Transformed. 
The first five cantos of Don Juan were written between 
i8i8 and 1820, during which period he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Countess Guiccioli, whom he persuaded to leave 
her husband. It was about this time that he received a 
visit from Moore, to whom he confided his MS. auto¬ 
biography, which Moore, in the exercise of the discretion 
left to him, burned in 1824. His next move was to Ravenna, 
where he wrote much, chiefly dramas, including Marino 
Faliero. In 1821-22 he finished Dcm Juan at Pisa, and in the 
same year he joined with Leigh Hunt in starting a short¬ 
lived newspaper. The Liberal, in the first number of which 
appeared The Vision of Judgment. His last Italian home 
was Genoa, where he was still accompanied by the Countess, 
and where he lived until 1823, when he offered himself as 
an ally to the Greek insurgents. In July of that ye^ he 
started for Greece, spent some months in Cephalonia waiting 
for the Greeks to form some definite plans. In January, 
1824, he landed at Missolonghi, but caught a malarial fever, 
of which he died on April 19, 1824. 
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